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universities as well as schools within the business for executives. 


“From the building of people 
comes the progress of the business” 
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job. The long-standing policy of making 
promotions from the ranks also helps to as- 


grams benefit telephone users and the com- 
pany as well as telephone men and women 


There is nothing more important to good sure the continuing know-how and spirit of 
telephone service and to the future of the the organization. 
business than the finding and developing 


of capable people. rhis in turn brings far-reaching benefits 


to all who use the telephone and to the 


The Bell System has long been among the 
' progress of the company. 


leaders in this field and it has pioneered 
many new methods for the training of tele- It is an important reason for today’s good 
phone men and women at various stages of _ service and the solid foundation for still 
their careers. better things to come. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Educating Teachers as Professionals 


By JOHN SCHOFF MILLIS 


A University-wide Responsibility 


Y THEME is what is 
wrong with teacher educa- 
tion, for what is wrong has 
been described often enough and 
without solving any real problems in 
the process. There is a good deal 


not 


wrong with teacher education just as 
there is a good deal wrong with 
medical education, with legal educa- 
tion, or with social-work education, 
which is just another way of saying 
that there are unsolved problems 
in professional education. There are 
problems, and what is more impor- 
tant, there always will be problems. 
We shall never arrive at the point 
where we can say that education for 
the professions has reached a state of 
perfection. We deal with an ever 
changing situation, and therefore are 
ever in the position where improve- 
ment is possible and required. We 
should not expect teacher education to 
come nearer the ideal than other pro- 
fessional education, nor should we be 
content tohaveit farther from the ideal. 
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There will always be a lag, for a 
profession is based upon knowledge, 
and new knowledge is being dis- 
covered constantly. Moreover, as we 
gather experience, competence requires 
an ever higher level for attainment. 
There are two lags which are inherent 
in any human situation, and which 
always create a gulf between what 
we ought to do and what we actually 
are doing. First, there is the time 
lag between the state of knowledge 
and our capacity to use that knowl- 
edge. If the profession of medicine 
were practiced universally on the 
level of the knowledge of the research 
laboratory, the remarkable state of 
our health would become even more 
excellent. Second, there is the lag 
caused by our human frailty. There 
always has been a gap between the 
excellence of our knowledge and the 
excellence of our practice. Because as 
human beings we are all subject to 
the frailties of sloth, of impatience, 
of being content with that which is 
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good enough, there is inevitably some 
margin for criticism. This is not 
peculiar to education for teaching 
alone. 

The professions, generally, «nd edu- 
cation for them, have many things in 
common. I propose to point out 
some of these things and then to 
comment on education for teaching 
somewhat more specifically. 

There is an assumption in all my 
thinking about teacher education and 
in what I say about it therefore: the 
teaching profession is a learned pro- 
fession. It is a profession because 
those who practice it profess some- 
thing; that is, they hold an unshak- 
able belief, or rather, they have a 
faith. Fora teacher, the belief which 
he professes is that man is an intel- 
lectual being. As teachers we believe 
that man is equipped with mind, 
personality, spirit, and free will. As 
teachers we believe that the attribute 
of intelligence can be directed and 
controlled in its growth, can be 
developed in its powers, and brought 
to the point of being the dependable 
foundation for the life and actions of 
a rational being. As teachers we 
believe that the personality and spirit 
can be encouraged and nurtured, can 
be allowed to flower so that man is 
also humane. As teachers we believe 
that a well-furnished mind, a sensi- 
tive and humane spirit, can be 
trusted to exercise the freedom of 
will in such a way that the individual 
lives as a free man and so conducts 
himself that others may know liberty 
and dignity. Teaching is a /earned 
profession because the first require- 
ment of those who practice it is a 
well-furnished mind. Teaching is a 
learned profession because it is prac- 
ticed through skills which are intel- 
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lectual in character rather than manual 
or digital. Technical competence is 
wholly dependent upon intellectual 
competence. 

There are more people in the 
teaching profession than in any other 
—roughly a million of us practicing 
our profession in the United States 
at this time. This is one-sixtieth of 
all Americans who are gainfully 
employed, one teacher for each 165 
people within our population. In 
contrast, there is one physician for 
each 800 of our people, one dentist 
for each 2,300 of our people, one 
minister for each 2,000, one lawyer 
for each 750. By numbers we are 
five times as important within our 
society as the next largest of the 
learned professions. Qualitatively, the 
profession of teaching is also of first 
importance. Perhaps I should have 


said that teaching should be of prime 
importance, for in my more pessi- 


mistic moments, it seems that the 
world rates us as a very secondary 
profession, if as professionals at all. 
But teaching should, nay, must occupy 
a position of qualitative importance 
shared only with that of the ministry. 
The physician can preserve the health 
of the body, the dentist the health of 
the teeth, the engineer our standard 
of living (and give us luxuries), but 
the teacher deals with the mind and 
spirit, and therefore can preserve 
that which makes man human rather 
than animal, free rather than slave, 
governor rather than governed. In 
dealing with teacher education, we 
are dealing with the most important 
item on the agenda of professional 
education. Our task is greater in 
extent quantitatively, and our task 
is of greater significance qualitatively 
in terms of the progress of society. 
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REAT as is our task in terms of 

quantity, I am more concerned 
about matters of quality. I fully 
recognize that there is a shortage of 
teachers, and that we shall need 
more teachers in the future than the 
huge number required now. But the 
central task is one of providing 
teachers of quality, for without qual- 
ity we will never even approach a 
solution of quantity. We talk about 
the low esteem in which the teaching 
profession is held, we talk about the 
difficulties of recruiting, we talk about 
the problems of low salary, of high 
turnover, and the like. On the whole, 
I believe that levels of esteem, of 
salary, of desirability, represent rea- 
sonably fair mass judgments. Since 
we as teachers are more numerous 
than any other profession, it must 
follow that if society holds us in low 
esteem, it must be because this 1 


the mass judgment upon the quality 


of our practice. Until we face real- 
istically the imperative need for 
demanding quality in the profession, 
we are going to make very little 
progress quantitatively indeed. 
Because teaching is a learned pro- 
fession, we may begin our examina- 
tion of teacher education by looking 
briefly at the characteristics which 
are common to all learned professions. 
The one skill which is basic to the 
practice of all learned professions is 
judgment. Professional skills are of 
no use until human judgment has 
been exercised. Unfortunately, judg- 
ment is something which cannot be 
taught as a specific skill. Rather it 
is the distillation of knowledge and 
experience, a capacity which is drawn 
out of the total knowledge of the 
individual, a quality which has to be 
generated from within the individual. 
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It is something which has to be 
learned for it cannot be taught. 

The second characteristic of the 
learned profession is that the intel- 
lectual equipment of the practitioner 
is always multi-disciplinary. The area 
of competence always transcends the 
boundaries of a single intellectual 
discipline, and requires competence in 
at least a broad area. Thus medicine 
requires knowledge in the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the 
psychological sciences, the social sci- 
ences. Law requires knowledge in 
history, in psychology, in ethics, 
in sociology, in government, and in 
economics. Teaching requires know]- 
edge in science, in psychology, in 
history, in philosophy, in literature, 
in sociology, and in the fine arts. 
The practitioner of a learned profes- 
sion must be the master of many 
areas of human knowledge and experi- 
ence. He must be broadly educated 
—he cannot be narrowly trained. 

The third common characteristic of 
a learned profession is that its prac- 
titioners deal directly with people. 
What the practitioner does affects 
people as individuals and not things. 
Therefore, central to the knowledge 
of the practitioner is the understand- 
ing of the human individual as a 
being and his relation to his environ- 
ment, physical and social. 

The fourth characteristic of a 
learned profession is the insepara- 
bility of knowledge, as such, from 
the skills of its use in the practice of 
the profession. In a vocation there 
is frequently a wide gap between 
what an individual knows intellectu- 
ally and that which he does. Knowl- 
edge and skill are separable and can 
be dealt with independently and in 
discrete entities. This is not true of 
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a profession where knowledge and 
skill in its use are in reality a single 
entity. They cannot be separated 
into distinct packages and taught at 
separate times or in separate situations. 


F THE preceding description of the 

learned professions is reasonably 
accurate, then it is possible to draw 
conclusions as to those aspects of 
professional education which should 
be common to all. There are four 
such aspects to which I would like 
to call your attention. 

First, in order to educate learned 
men and women for a learned pro- 
fession, their educational experience 
must be had within the main stream 
of higher learning and not in an 
isolated situation separated from the 
basic intellectual discipline. Isola- 
tionism has been a characteristic of 
professional education in America 
for several generations. We have 


adopted the administrative device of 


the separate school with its own 
separate faculty, with its own class- 
rooms, laboratories, and library. We 
have permitted the growth of depart- 
ments duplicating the areas covered 
by other departments within the 
same institution. This has led to 
specialized courses so that even gen- 
eral education has become special 
education. General learning can only 
flourish in an environment where 
learning is accomplished for its own 
sake and not as an adjunct of ques- 
tioned value, shaped toward the end 
of professional skill. Plans to eradi- 
cate barriers between departments 
and barriers between professional facul- 
ties and the other teachers of our 
universities show some hope that the 
tide of isolationism is beginning to 
turn. The task of making people 
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learned is so great and so complex 
that it can be achieved only through 
the exploitation of all the resources 
of a university. 

The second common need of pro- 
fessional education is an early direct 
contact for the student with the 
services he is being trained to render 
as a professional. The level of moti- 
vation of the average professional 
student is high. The beginning medi- 
cal student wants to be a doctor, the 
beginning legal student wants to be 
a lawyer, the beginning education 
student wants to be a teacher. Each 
of these students wishes to serve 
people directly and personally, and 
yet the system of professional educa- 
tion prevents any contact between 
the student in training and the pro- 
fessional services he desires ardently 
to give. Thus, the medical student 
sees no patients at first hand until 
his fourth year but rather spends his 
time with the cadavers of the anatomy 
lab, the test tubes of biochemistry, 
and the frozen sections of the pathol- 
ogy laboratory. Is it any wonder 
that the student becomes frustrated, 
loses interest, and finds his education 
a chore rather than a delight? I 
sometimes think that we have designed 
the educational system specifically to 
deny as long as possible that oppor- 
tunity which the student desires most. 
Nearly everything we ask him to 
learn or to do is justified in terms of 
what will come later, and virtually 
nothing has the reality of being 
immediate and a first hand contact 
with the practice of the profession 
for which he is preparing. 

An illustration of an attempt to 
provide early and first-hand contact 
in professional education is the changes 
which have been introduced in a 
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number of medical schools, including 
Western Reserve University, where 
much experimentation is under way. 
Medical students are given firsthand 
contact as observers of patient care 
at the very beginning of the curric- 
ulum rather than being immediately 
introduced to a cadaver in the dis- 
section room. They follow these 
patients, assuming more and more 
active participation in their care for 
extended periods of time, in some 
cases for as long as four years. It 
appears that such early introduction 
to the actual practice of the profes- 
sion capitalizes on the student’s natural 
motivation to the end that he learns 
more readily and develops initiative 
more rapidly. We may well find a 
declining number of students who 
drop out, and we may remove some 
of the frustrations which have 


plagued our medical schools. 
The third common need in profes- 


sional education is a complete inte- 
gration of theory and practice. Our 
habit has long been to separate these 
into separate courses and even to 
give them at different times within 
the course. A good example of this 
is the organization of the traditional 
dental curriculum into the pre-clinical 
and the clinical years. It is not to 
be wondered at that the dental stu- 
dent gains the firm impression that 
knowledge and its application in a 
practicing art are two wholly separate 
things. We do much the same thing 
in teacher education by separating 
science from the teaching of science, 
by separating practice teaching from 
any intellectual discipline, by separat- 
ing the history of education from 
history, or the philosophy of educa- 
tion from philosophy. In the prac- 
tice of a learned profession there is 
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no separation between knowledge and 
its use. There can be no dichotomy 
between what is known and what is 
done. If there is separation between 
learning and practice, then we have 
not a learned profession but a voca- 
tional skill. Since knowledge and 
use cannot be separated in practice, 
why should we try to create an 
artificial situation within our colleges 
by separating them for convenience 
of administration or professorial ease? 
Great efforts to bring about a com- 
plete integration of knowledge and 
its practical use are required if we 
are to educate adequately for the 
professions. This will take a lot of 
doing—but it can be done. 

The fourth need for professional 
education is constant contact of the 
student in a particular field with 
those in training for other profes- 
sions. The day in which a profession 
was practiced absolutely alone is now 
gone. Professional services are ren- 
dered by several practitioners in 
concert. The doctor must work with 
the nurse, with other doctors, with 
social workers, and with therapists, 
teachers, and ministers. This is the 
real world of practice, and yet we 
still educate students in watertight 
compartments so that the first pro- 
fessional social worker a medical stu- 
dent ever works with is the one he 
meets as he begins practice. If people 
are going to have to work together, 
is there a better time to teach them 
this than when they are students? I 
am most impressed with the effective- 
ness of interdisciplinary teaching. 
May I illustrate this point with a 
very brief description of an educa- 
tional experiment with which I am 
slightly involved. We are engaged 
in an interdisciplinary teaching proj- 
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ect in which a faculty composed of 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, social 
workers, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional advisers, and psychometrists, 
are teaching students of medicine, of 
nursing, and of social work, in a co- 
ordinated program by using the total 
needs of persons with long-term and 
disabling illnesses as the common 
focus of interest—persons who become 
beneficiaries of a wide variety of pro- 
fessional skills. We believe that we are 
gaining valuable educational results 
as future professional practitioners 
learn to relate their specialized con- 
tributions to the many needs of a 
single patient and acquire an appre- 
ciation of the réle of each profession 
within a team. 


UCH generalizations about pro- 
fessional education are directly 
applicable to teacher education in 
First, 


four ways that come to mind. 
we must be much more concerned 
about the quality of general educa- 


tion than we have been. Teaching 
must be a learned profession and its 
practitioners must be learned people. 
People become learned only through 
extensive and intensive study. The 
recent trend toward extended cover- 
age has been a move to ensure 
quantity, but in most cases it has 
been at the expense of quality. 

The time has come for a really 
searching analysis of the offerings in 
general of liberal education. With 
the need for both intensive and 
extensive training for all of our stu- 
dents, there just is not any time to 
be wasted on the second rate, the 
ephemeral, or the duplicating course. 
Perhaps I am arguing for the aban- 
donment of the elective system. I 
hope not, because I believe deeply in 
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the value of choice, but I do believe 
that we must be sure that those 
alternatives between which our stu- 
dents choose are equal alternatives. 
We cannot equate calculus to the 
mathematics of finance, history to 
current events, philosophy to family 
living, aesthetics to “how to listen 
to grand opera.” 

The responsibility for seeing that 
the student does obtain a_ well- 
furnished mind is that of all the 
faculty—that of the professors of 
education as well as the professors of 
history or of physics. The depart- 
ment of education cannot just farm 
out its charges to others and absolve 
itself of responsibility. May I cau- 
tion you, however, that before you 
can venture very far in criticism of 
the teaching of literature, you had 
best have some competence in litera- 
ture. This may sound strange, but 
it is necessary and it is being done in 
the other fields of professional educa- 
tion. Dentistry is certainly a good 
illustration. In order to improve 
dental education, some of the dental 
schools are adding to their faculties 
men who, after completing the dental 
degree and becoming qualified clini- 
cians, have continued their educa- 
tional preparation in one of the basic 
sciences. These men are then in a 
position to relate the basic sciences 
to the profession of dentistry, to 
conduct important research, and to 
incorporate the science as an integral 
part of the professional education. 

The second suggestion about teacher 
education I would make is to urge a 
war upon isolationism. If I had my 
way, there would be no segregation in 
our universities by sex, color, or 
professional interest. When we segre- 
gate our students from each other, 
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we deny them perhaps the richest 
opportunity that we have for their 
general maturation and growth. Of 
course, segregation is convenient ad- 
ministratively. Administration exists 
to serve the student, however, and if 
it is convenient to the administrator, 
it is probably bad for the student. 
The greatest isolation, however, is 
at the faculty level. We have let the 
necessity for specialization drive us 
into departments, faculties, schools, 
and colleges, so that we deal with our 
colleagues at arm’s length and seldom 
with intimacy and _ understanding. 
We can combat this isolation by first 
recognizing that our own education 
is never complete, and that we too 
are learners. Second, we can use 
the simple device of leaven with our 
own lump. Recently, we at Western 
Reserve University have appointed 
two chemists to the faculty of a 
library school, a psychologist to the 


faculty of social work, a geneticist to 
the department of preventive medi- 
cine, a pediatrician to the faculty of 


arts. Is it not likely that having a 
historian, a scientist, a philosopher, a 
professor of law as members of 
department of education would be 
all to the good? In reverse, would a 
professor of education not be an 
addition to the department of soci- 
ology, or to the faculty of law? 

In short, the professional educa- 
tion of teachers is the business of the 
university, not that of a department 
or a school. It is so important that 
it must command the interest, the con- 
cern, the imagination, the experience 
of everyone. The first step must 
come from professors of education— 
they must join the university. On 
the other hand, faculty colleagues 
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must welcome the professors of educa- 
tion as participants in the life of the 
university and as partners in its total 
development. 

My third suggestion is to urge that 
ways be found to give the prospective 
teacher early and personal contact 
with teaching. I do not know how 
this can be done, but I do know that 
unless we capture the interest and 
enthusiasm of the beginning student 
and channel it into his whole educa- 
tional experience, we will lose the 
greatest opportunity there is. I simply 
remind you that this has been done 
in other professions and there must 
be ways to do it for teachers as well. 

My fourth suggestion is to urge you 
to realize that inevitably we will have 
to provide more time for educating 
teachers than we now do if we are 
really serious about quality. Quality 
education has always required time 
for its accomplishment, and there are 
no magical tricks by which the process 
may be short-cut. I know this is 
difficult to do in the face of urgent 
demands for more teachers rather 
than for better teachers. I am con- 
vinced, however, that only by insist- 
ing on quality and providing the time 
for it can we ever hope to attract 
enough people to man our schools. 
The only places in professional edu- 
cation today where the number of 
applicants far exceeds the number of 
available facilities is in those profes- 
sional fields where education is long 
and arduous—in short, where quality 
is demanded. True, there are fields 
where status and financial returns are 
high, but they are so because society 
recognizes the excellence of the service 
rendered and accords these recogni- 
tion commensurate therewith. 
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A College Teacher Looks at 
the Future 


By ROYALL BRANDIS 


Many Aspects of the Educational Situation Examined 


N THE fall of 1955, the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business sponsored a Con- 
ference on “Professional Education 
for Business: Faculty Requirements 
and Standards.”” The Ford Founda- 
tion picked up the check. One 
section of the report which the Con- 


ference produced gave projections of 


future student enrollments and of the 
number of qualified faculty which 
would be available to teach these 
students. This data can be sum- 
marized simply: There will not be 
nearly enough qualified persons to fill 
the faculty openings arising from the 
greatly increased student bodies which 
schools of business, like other branches 
of higher education, expect to serve 
five, ten, or fifteen years hence. 
There was nothing new or surpris- 
ing in these statistical projections. 
Nor was there anything surprising 
about the composition of the Con- 
ference. There were thirty-five aca- 
demic administrators, mostly deans, 
sixteen persons from outside academic 
life—about half from business firms, 
half from the foundations—and eleven 
professors. Even for a conference on 
“Faculty Requirements and Stand- 
ards” it was not felt necessary to give 
faculty members more than eleven 
representatives out of sixty-two. At 


that, this is probably a better ratio 
than the the 
future problems of higher education. 

The public is hearing more and 
more these problems, but it 
is hearing mostly from university 
ac iministrators, government offici: ls, 
business leaders, and journalists. It 
seldom occurs to anyone to ask col- 
lege faculties what they think about 
them. Many academic administra- 
tors began their careers as teachers in 
college but this does not 
that they accurately reflect faculty 
thinking today. Administrators who 
rise (or fall, depending upon one’s 
point of view) from the ranks of the 
faculty to the status of college deans 
or presidents pass through a selection 
process, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the result of this process 
is a random sample of all faculty 
members. When former faculty mem- 
bers have been for some years in 
administrative posts, they are likely 
to think like administrators rather 
than teachers. 

This difference in approach is apt 
to be wide when considering the 
number of students. Most faculty 
members view an increasing number 
of students in terms of larger 
classes, more papers to mark, less 
personal contact with students, more 
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classes to be met—all factors on the 
negative side of the problem. To 
the administrator, on the other 
hand, more students mean more build- 
ings, a larger staff to be supervised, 
a larger budget to work with, and 
more prestige among other adminis- 
trators. A dean with five thousand 
students and three or four associate 
deans is a more important man to 
other administrators than a dean with 
five hundred students and no asso- 
ciate deans. There are exceptions, 
of course, but where there are such 
powerful incentives to encourage stu- 
dent body growth we should not 
expect college administrators to view 
the future in the same light as college 
faculties. 


UTSIDERS who write or speak 
about the problems of higher 
education sometimes show a surpris- 
ing ignorance of what goes on inside 


the academic walls. In a_ recent 
issue of Harper’s, for example, Peter 
F. Drucker reported on the “typical” 
assistant professor and his work. His 
information came from “... the 
dean of a major university which 
prides itself on its reputation for 
scholarship and academic freedom.’”! 
It can first be said that it is impossible 
to average the multitude and variety 
of tasks which different assistant 
professors perform and arrive at the 
“typical.” Even if we confine our- 
selves to the true universities where 
research and publication as well 
teaching are expected of the faculty, 
there will still be significant differences 
between universities and even be- 
tween different departments in the 
same university. 


1 Will the Colleges Blow Their Tops?” 
Magazine (July, 1956), p. 64. 
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The picture Mr. Drucker presents 
of the young (thirty-four years old) 
assistant professor whose work is 
almost completely supervised by his 
superiors is not likely to be a very 
accurate description of faculty life in 
a university worthy of the name. A 
good many of my friends as well as 
myself are, or have been, assistant 
professors in large universities, and I 
have yet to hear of any of them 
being assigned subjects by senior pro- 
fessors on which they must write 
papers. Nor are they told what 
textbooks they must use unless they 
are teaching part of a course for which 
another professor has the major 
responsibility. Even here many sen- 
ior professors will rely on the younger 
man’s judgment as to the best of the 
current textbooks in the subject, if 
for no other reason than that he has 
wearied of plowing through each 
year’s new crop of textbooks. 

If universities do exist which pro- 
vide assistant professors with the 
kind of environment Mr. Drucker 
describes, they will certainly have to 
change their ways if they wish to ob- 
tain the services of able, independent- 
minded, young faculty. 

Like most of the problems which 
afflict us, the problem of higher edu- 
cation in the future is a complex one 
which is not subject to the over- 
simplification which too many persons 
like to bring to it. So different are 
the problems facing different institu- 
tions that considerable classification 
is necessary before we can even 
understand the problems: we face, 
much less attempt to solve them. 

All institutions of higher learning 
can be divided first into two broad 
categories: those in which the empha- 
sis is about equally divided between 
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teaching of undergraduates and ad- 
vanced work including the training 
of Ph.D.’s and research, and those in 
which the emphasis is solely, or 
primarily, on the teaching of under- 
graduates. In theory, this is the 
difference between a “university” 
and a “college,” but in fact many 
universities are such in name only so 
that we have come to use the terms 
almost interchangeably. Universities, 
in the true sense, are few in number 
in the United States. 

Each of these two categories must 
again be subdivided into publicly 
supported schools (usually state sup- 
ported) and privately endowed insti- 
tutions. Within all of these schools 
wide differences appear in different 
subject areas. An assistant professor 
of medicine, for example, may have 
an income considerably larger than 
that of a full professor of Greek in 
the same school. Certain areas are 
in favored positions at the present 
time especially as regards oppor- 
tunities outside academic life. The 
problem thus faced by schools in 
trying to expand or even maintain 
their staffs in medicine, physics, 
engineering, psychology, and econom- 
ics is a very different one from that 
of expanding faculty in the human- 
ities. This division between faculty 
members who have a good market 
outside academic life and those who 
do not appears to be widening and 
is certain to create serious internal 
strains in universities in the years 
ahead as the need for faculty becomes 
more and more acute. Yet the prob- 
lem is almost totally unrecognizéd 
outside of academic circles. 

For the publicly supported institu- 
tions, the problem of financing higher 
education for larger numbers of stu- 
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dents is often made to look much 
more serious than it is. In many 
states, especially populous, wealthy 
states like New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and California, the state 
governments could finance college 
educations for all the young men and 
women of their states if they really 
want to do so. But doing so would 
involve reduced state expenditures 
in other areas, especially on high- 
ways, or higher taxes. Politically, 
either of these alternatives may not 
be happy ones, but they certainly are 
available ones. We ought to face 
the possibility that many persons 
may prefer highways uncluttered by 
traffic lights and intersections even 
if paying for them means that many 
of the motorists will have minds 
similarly uncluttered by ideas. 
Federal aid to higher education is 
quite possible from the economic 
point of view. Our nation is rich 
enough to afford a college education 
for everyone who wants it, but, 
again, such federal aid, like state 
aid, will have to be at the expense of 
something else. Whether the Ameri- 
can people, at the state or federal 
level, really want to sacrifice other 
public expenditures to higher educa- 
tion or to reduce private spending in 
order to increase public spending on 
higher education is by no means clear. 


O RAISE this question leads to 
the further questions of why 
students go to college and why their 


parents wish them togo. Asa college 
professor, it appears to me that most 
students go to college for one or more 
of the following reasons: First, some 
possess the spark that has always 
driven some men to learn more about 
the universe in which they live and 
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about Man, himself—his society and 
his culture. Second, some believe 
they will make more money later on 
in life if they get a college education. 
Third, some wish to postpone military 
service as long as possible hoping, 
usually, that they will be able to 
avoid it entirely. Fourth, some want 
the social cachet of being a “‘college 
man” or “college girl” and, later, a 
“college graduate.” Fifth, some 
wish to participate in intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Parents of college students are 
usually impressed by similar reasons 
for financing the college education of 
their children. Real tragedies occur 


when the parents’ motivation differs 
from that of the child. The student 
who has a burning desire to study 
music or art or literature, but whose 
parents wish ‘him to train himself to 
be an accountant or an engineer is 
not typical, but such students exist 


in sufficient numbers to concern many 
professors whose duties include advis- 
ing students on their careers. 

No one man’s limited experience 
justifies his estimating the numbers 
of students which fall into each of 
these categories of motivation. As 
has been indicated, few students are 
motivated solely by one of these 
factors. On the other hand, it is 
likely that in any particular case 
one of these reasons for attending 
college is considerably more impor- 
tant than the others. 

The issue is further confused by 
the fact that some students enter 
college with one motive and, in the 
course of their college career, transfer 
their allegiance to a different motive. 
Perhaps the measure of success of a 
college faculty is the number of stu- 
dents who can be shifted in the course 
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of four years from the last four 
motives on our list to the first—the 
motive of scholarship. 

It is easy and fashionable and 
popular to say that every American 
high-school graduate who wants to 
go to college should have that oppor- 
tunity. But this assumes that all 
students wish to go to college for 
reasons that provide just claims on 
the public purse or on the endowment 
funds of private institutions. Does 
anyone really believe this is the case? 
Suppose it were known that a partic- 
ular student wanted to go to college 
for one reason and one reason only— 
to dodge the draft. Who would 
argue that he should be subsidized— 
privately or publicly—in such an 
endeavor? 

On the other hand, the solution 
proposed (however wistfully) by more 
than one faculty member that only 
those students who have already 
evidenced in high school a burning 
desire to learn be admitted to college 
is, in its way, equally unsatisfactory. 
For this would prevent those students 
whose primary motivation might be 
changed from social prestige or draft 
dodging or money making to scholar- 
ship from ever having that oppor- 
tunity. The unscholarly orientation 
of many high schools today alone 
makes this solution unwise. 

Parents of college students, as tax- 
payers and voters, as well as the 
more familiar footers of bills, will 
have a great deal to say about higher 
education in the future. When they 
are motivated to send their children 
to college for reasons which have 
little or nothing to do with scholar- 
ship, it is not surprising that they are 
often less interested in the caliber of 
the education offered than in whether 
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or not their child will be admitted 
and passed through to a degree. The 
scholarly differences between a school 
with a teacher-student ratio of one to 
twenty and another with a ratio of 
one to ten are not likely to be signifi- 
cant to such parents or their legisla- 
tors. How many parents of college 
students have any idea how many 
volumes are shelved in their child’s 
college library or how large a budget 
the library possesses for annual addi- 
tions to its collection? Do many 
parents know how many hours a 
week their child’s instructors appear 
before their classes, or how much the 
faculty are paid, or how many have 
attained the Ph.D. degree and, if so, 
from what universities? These are 
important criteria of educational insti- 
tutions, but they are largely unknown 
to the parents of college students, 
or to the general public. 


AKING more money is gen- 
erally accepted as one good 
reason for going to college, and the 
statistics show that the average col- 
lege graduate, in his lifetime, earns 
more money than the man who never 


went to college. To jump from this 
fact to the belief that everyone can 
increase his earning capacity by going 
to college involves two mistakes. 
The first derives from the fact that 
the income of a college graduate is 
not necessarily due to his college 
education. Since his graduation from 
Brown University over a half-century 
ago, the income of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has been the income of a 
college graduate. I doubt that the 
most loyal Brown alumnus, however, 
would claim that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
income was the result of the education 
Brown provided no matter how bene- 
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ficial may have been this education 
to the personality, character, and 
cultural orientation of this distin- 
guished alumnus. 

The second mistake which is fre- 
quently made about the financial 
rewards of a college education is to 
confuse the relative advantage which 
a college graduate has over a non- 
college graduate with some absolute 
advantage which may or may not 
arise from education past the high- 
school level. As long as_ business 
firms are offering better, higher- 
paying jobs to college graduates than 
to others, it may pay to be a college 
graduate. But if all young men are 
college graduates, where is the advan- 
tage? Two generations ago a high- 
school diploma gave a man a distinct 
advantage over many of his fellows. 
This was a _ relative advantage 
and has now virtually disappeared, 
however, because almost every- 
one gets such a diploma today. The 
college degree can suffer the same 
depreciation in the market place in 
the years to come. 

This is not meant to deny that, up 
to a point, the higher the level of 
education of a people, the higher will 
be their productivity. Whether the 
cost of a college education for every- 
one would be repaid through such 
increased productivity is by no means 
certain, however. In any event, the 
way in which the rewards of this 
higher productivity are shared will 
depend upon the whole complex set 
of market relationships which exist 
in the future economy. Trained engi- 
neers undoubtedly increase the pro- 
ductivity of our economy, but if we 
were to double the number of trained 
engineers overnight, their incomes 
would fall even though the economy 
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as a whole might be considerably 
better off. 

If we are careful not to make the 
mistakes of confusing the income of 
college graduates with the income 
due to college education and of con- 
fusing the relative advantage of being 
a college graduate with the absolute 
increase in productivity which may 
result from a better-educated popula- 
tion, we will have to reconsider the 
widely held belief that college educa- 
tions for everyone will “pay off” for 
the nation in some economic sense. 

Most of what has been said about 
the supposed economic advantage of 
a college education applies equally 
well to the supposed social advantage. 
The social prestige of being a college 
man or woman is not likely to be very 
great if everyone else also goes to 
college. On the other hand, if every- 
one else is going to college, then an 
individual must go if he is not to find 
himself socially below his fellows. 

There is a fundamental dilemma 
here which ought to be faced. In 
America, we frequently seem to be 
saying that everyone has an equal 
right to be superior—socially or eco- 
nomically—to his fellow citizens. In 
1776, this equal start was said to be 
at the individual’s creation. Now we 
seem to be saying that it should begin 
at the college commencement exer- 
cises. This new version of the Okla- 
homa land rush has much to commend 
it. The kind of competition which 
this philosophy engenders is one of 
the reasons for the political and 
economic strength of our nation. 
One harsh fact does have to be faced, 
however: there cannot be superiors 
unless there are inferiors. Some per- 
sons can be taller than others only if 
the others are shorter. 


Ig] 


Much of what has been said pub- 
licly about providing college educa- 
tions for the nation’s youth seems to 
be based upon the assumption that 
this will make them superior, socially 
and economically, to non-college grad- 
uates. But, if there are no non- 
college graduates, to whom are the 


college graduates to be superior? 


“NOLLEGE professors often think 
that the ideal society would be 
one in which everyone thought as, 
and possessed the ideals and values 
of, college professors. In this delusion 
the professors are no different from 
other groups in our society. Witness 
the American businessman who often 
holds the same view regarding a 
business-oriented society, the farmer 
with his opinion of the wickedness of 
urban life, or the labor-union member 
with his dream of a_ completely 
organized labor force. 

A civilization progresses to higher 
levels of culture only if it survives as 
a civilization. The death of Archi- 
medes at the hands of what 
doubtless a poorly educated soldier 
bears a lesson which we cannot afford 
to ignore. Yet a civilization which 
offered only the mightiest air force, 
the latest model hydrogen bomb, the 
longest wheel-base automobiles, and 
the cleverest television commercials 
would hardly justify its appearance 
in the story of man’s long climb up 
from brute existence. 

Even college professors should not 
view as Utopia a society which was 
only an expanded academic com- 
munity. The great promise of higher 
education for the many is that it will 
enable the average individual to lead 
more than a life of “‘quiet despera- 
tion.” Whatever his daily tasks, 


was 
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however necessary they may be to 
his survival or to the survival of his 
nation, a man may, if the college has 
done its part of the job, always be 
able to see further—back into history, 
around him in the culture and social 
organization of his society and, per- 
haps dimly, into his future. Some 
men will not care to see much further 
than their own experience. Some 
will be frightened at the thought of a 
society in which most men are capable 
and are trained to think for them- 
selves. But surely this is an impor- 
tant ideal of democratic life. 

If this is the kind of future we 
envisage when we speak of providing 
the opportunity for a college educa- 
tion to all, how are we to obtain it in 
the face of the rapidly rising tide of 
potential college students? If we 
fail to meet the challenge success- 
fully, will the chief reason lie in lack 


of physical facilities, lack of operating 
budgets, or lack of qualified teaching 


personnel? As we indicated earlier, 
if the failure to provide adequate 
educational opportunities lies in the 
financial sphere, it will not be because 
we, as a people, are unable to provide 
the economic resources required but 
because we are unwilling to make the 
necessary sacrifices. Even if we are 
willing to make the financial sacrifices 
—as parents of college-age children, 
as taxpayers, or as contributors to 
the endowments of private institu- 
tions—we may still find ourselves far 
short of the necessary personnel to 
staff our new or expanded educational 
institutions. Inanumber of respects, 
this is very similar to our medical care 
problem: here we have been willing 
in the last decade to pour large sums, 
private and public, into medical care. 
The results have been the construc- 
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tion of many fine new hospitals and 
vastly increased incomes for physi- 
cians. But we have not acquired 
very many more doctors. A large 
part of the improvement in medical 
care which we have achieved has 
come about through the more efficient 
use of the doctor’s time. The ubiqui- 
tous automobile, hospital-insurance 
plans, and the development of medical 
clinics have all contributed to this 
increase in efficiency. Patients today 
go to the doctor; he seldom comes to 
them. If they are very ill they go to 
the hospital where the doctor can see 
and treat as many patients in an 
hour as he could in a day a genera- 
tion ago when he was likely to go 
from house to house. 

Can we increase the efficiency of 
our college faculties in some similar 
manner? Much has been said in 
recent years about the use of closed- 
circuit television and of motion pic- 
tures or large consolidated classes in 
place of small, intimate discussion 
groups. Where the purpose is to 
teach students how to do something, 
such methods may be effective. The 
Armed Forces are successful in using 
similar methods to teach men tech- 
niques—such as the assembly of a 
machine gun. Where the purpose is 
to teach factual material primarily as 
a basis for analysis, criticism, ques- 
tioning—and surely this ought to be 
the purpose of higher education- 
such methods may not do the job. | 
doubt that the Armed Forces use 
these methods to any great extent in 
teaching strategy, tactics, or logistics. 
These methods hold a positive danger 
in higher education for they may 
lead to the redesigning of courses so 
that they can be taught through such 
methods, but the content of study 
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should not be subordinate to the 
method of teaching. 

This is not to say that college 
faculties should refuse to experiment 
with all the tools offered by the new 
technology. It is important, how- 
ever, that we do not view them as a 
panacea. 


| ier solution may be avail- 
able, assuming that the needed 
financial resources are made available? 
What we really seek is, first, some 
method of ensuring that all those who 
possess the qualities necessary to 
effective college or university teach- 
ing are trained for this work and that 
they are encouraged—financially, so- 
cially, and professionally—to devote 
their lives to it. Second, we need to 
make the most efficient use of our 
college faculties consistent with the 
numbers and motivations of college 
students. It should be emphasized 


that providing incomes which make 
college teaching as attractive as any 
other professional endeavor is not 


enough. For there is no reason to 
believe that the number of persons 
who have the qualifications and can 
be trained to teach at this level will 
be in the proper proportion to the 
number of students who want instruc- 
tion. As a matter of fact this is not 
likely to be the case in the years 
immediately ahead since the age 
group in which college faculties are 
found started out thirty, forty, or 
fifty years ago with a much smaller 
number of babies than the age-group 
which will be applying for admission 
to the colleges in, say, 1960. 

The first 
assuring that all those who are 
suited to the work are trained in it 
and devote themselves to college 


requirement—that of 
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teaching—is largely a financial prob- 
lem and thus can be met if the 
general public really wants to meet 
it. We cannot wait, however, until 
the flood of students is upon us, for 
it takes a minimum of three years 
and, in the ordinary case, five or more 
years of preparation past the under- 
graduate level to prepare a college 
teacher. Large sums must be pro- 
vided now to the graduate schools 
and to the graduate students if we 
are not to lose many potential faculty 
members of the future. Holding these 
persons in the profession, once they 
are trained, will require considerable 
reorientation of the public’s attitude 
toward the economic status of pro- 
fessors. Just as today we are not 
surprised to find physicians making 
as much money as a successful busi- 
nessman so we may have to become 
accustomed to college professors being 
in similar positions. Even college 
faculties may have trouble adjusting 
to this. Mr. Beardsley Ruml’s sug- 
gestion that professors should earn 
between $15,000 and $30,000 a year 
was greeted with as much disbelief on 
college campuses as anywhere else.? 
More than money is required, how- 
ever. We have in the United States 
a peculiar, dual attitude toward intel- 
lectuals. We respect them as being 
“‘smarter than other people,” and we 
fear them, perhaps, in the same way 
that members of the tribe feared the 
medicine man or priest who, through 
his superior knowledge and special 
training, appeared to have magical 
powers which might be unleashed in 
harmful fashion at any moment. 
Often, when we do not fear professors, 


**The Liberal College in Transition,” Current 
Issues in Higher Education: Resources for Higher 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Higher Education, 1956, p. 46. 
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we ridicule them. Yet few parents 
can bear the thought of not sending 
their children to be taught and influ- 
enced by them. There are differences 
between professors and other groups 
in our society just as there are dif- 
ferences between plumbers and den- 
tists, farmers and factory workers, 
businessmen and ministers, but mutual 
respect and trust can exist. The 
public must not expect a professor 
to think like a salesman or a business 
executive any more than it expects 
the latter two to mimic the professor, 
nor, it should be added, should pro- 
fessors look down on those who do 
not think as they do. 

One point likely to be overlooked 
is that the problem which we are now 
facing of vastly increased numbers of 
students is not similar to the increased 
enrollments following the Second 
World War and cannot be solved in 
the same manner. The flood of 
veterans which entered the colleges 
immediately after the war was recog- 
nized as a temporary phenomenon. 
Furthermore, the faculties 
felt an obligation to these men and, 
by and large, cheerfully undertook 
to carry heavier work loads in 
order to provide the educational 
opportunity the veterans sought. 

This new flood of students which is 
almost upon the colleges is in no 
sense a temporary phenomenon. Even 
if the birth rate were to fall off sharply 
next year we would still have some 
fifteen annual baby crops of large 
size to educate in the twenty-year 
period from 1958 to 1978—and there 
is certainly no sign of any significant 
decline in births. Furthermore, these 
potential students will not have the 
special claim on the consciences of 
college faculties that the veterans did. 


college 
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Nor will they be matured as many of 
the veterans were and thus able to 
get along in college with less personal 
help from, and contact with, the 
faculty. 

Indeed, if we are not careful, we 
may find ourselves in a_ viciously 
declining circle. If we increase the 
work loads of faculty members to 
accommodate larger numbers of stu- 
dents, fewer persons will want to 
enter college teaching and many of 
the present teachers will leave for 
other lines of endeavor—especially in 
those critical areas in which there are 
financially and professionally reward- 
ing alternatives outside the univer- 
sities. Such personnel losses would 
only make the burden on the remain- 
ing faculty a heavier one and lead to 
still further attrition. 

The second goal—making the most 
efficient will 
require a radical revamping of our 
traditional educational structure. The 
junior college—offering the first two 
years of college work—will have to 
cease being the stepchild of higher 
education and become a basic, if not 
the basic, component. We ought to 
consider the advisability of convert- 
ing some of our four-year colleges to 
junior colleges. The development of 
junior colleges will enable us to pro- 
vide the first two years of a college 
education to many students who 
want or need or deserve no more than 
that. The remaining four-year col- 
leges and the major universities might 
then be able to accommodate those 
students who have proved themselves 
in high school or in the junior college. 
This implies a weeding-out process, 
but this is unavoidable if we are not 
to spread our faculty man power so 

[Continued on page 235] 


use of our faculties 








Whence and Whither General 
Education? 


By W. HUGH STICKLER 


A Consensus of Educators and Laymen 


HE general-education move- 

ment has now been under way 

for something like a third of a 
century. During this period Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education 
have devoted constantly increasing 
attention to a re-examination of their 
purposes. Hundreds of institutions 
have already launched new programs 
designed to give their students a 
systematic and realistic grasp of the 
basic problems confronting mankind 
today. Scores of other institutions 
have such programs in the blueprint 
stage. The general-education move- 
ment has achieved substance. 

What have been the most important 
developments in general education 
during the past third of a century? 
What will probably be the most 
significant developments in the move- 
ment during the next third of a 
century? The author addressed these 
questions to a number of educators 
and other leaders of American thought. 
One hundred and seven usable replies 
from virtually all sections of the 
United States were received in time 
to be included in this study. 

Two persons skilled in studies of 
this kind made independent analyses 
of the letters and compiled essentially 
similar summaries. So although the 
following report makes no claim to 


statistical precision, it probably does 
represent the major ideas of the 
contributors concerning past achieve- 
ments and probable future develop- 
ments in general education. These 
findings seem to be rather clear- 
cut. 

In presenting this summary, there 
is no implication that the contributors 
of these letters have precisely identi- 
fied the major general-education 
developments in the past. Certainly 
there is no implication that the exact 
character of general education in the 
future can be predicted or charted 
by a statistical poll of this or any 
group, however wise. The contribu- 
tors to this study, however, are 
widely known and respected educators 
and lay leaders. Considerable weight 
must, therefore, be given to their 
judgments regarding past and prob- 
able future developments in general 
education. 


OST frequently mentioned by 


the leaders who contributed 
usable letters in this study is the 
belief that the most important devel- 
opment in general education during the 
past third of a century has been 
the emergence, rise, and acceptance of 
the general-education idea itself. Dean 
William C. DeVane of Yale University 
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speaks of “the spread over the 
nation of the idea of general education 
as one possible solution to the 
tendency toward excessive and pre- 
mature specialization.”” William Ben- 
ton, publisher of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, notes the importance of “the 
simple fact that general education 
did develop—that it became available 
each year to hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans.” A. J. Brum- 
baugh, associate director of University 
Studies of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, mentions ‘the 
growing acceptance of the concept of 
general education and of its impor- 
tance in our democracy.” President 
William B. Langsdorf of Pasadena 
City College observes that “the past 
third of a century has witnessed an 
awakened _ realization throughout 


higher education in America of the 
significance and essentiality of general 


education.”’ President Doak S. Camp- 
bell of Florida State University points 
out “the widespread recognition 
among higher institutions in the 
United States of the essential sound- 
ness of the program of general educa- 
tion at college level.” 

After expressing his belief that the 
rise of general education has been the 
most important development in recent 
decades, Harry J. Carman, Professor 
of History and Dean Emeritus at 
Columbia University, adds, “‘as you 
know, I have for more than thirty 
vears insisted that it is of the utmost 
importance that every student have 
this broad foundation not only as a 
means of enabling the student to 
discover himself in terms of his 
talents and aptitudes but also to give 
him underpinning for his  speciali- 
zation.” 

Dean Charles S. Davis of Florida 
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State University speaks for a large 
number of the contributors to this 
study when he says: 

In my judgment the most important 
development in the general-education 
movement during the past third of a 
century has been the almost universal 
acceptance of general education as a 
vital part of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum of American colleges and univer- 
sities. As I go about the country talking 
with deans and college presidents, I am 
impressed over and over again by the 
fact that the general-education movement 
has come to be a vital part of American 
higher education. 


A SECOND major development 
identified by the participants in 
this survey is this: General education 
has resulted in extensive and intensive 
efforts in curriculum construction and 
revision, in curriculum experimenta- 
tion, and in the development of 
courses and programs especially de- 
signed to advance the objectives of 
the genéral-education movement. In 
connection with this development 
James W. Reynolds, Editor of the 
Junior College Journal, states that, as 
a result of the general-education 
movement, “‘college teachers have 
come to grips with the problem of 
curriculum construction in a way 
such as they have never done before. 
This to my way of thinking is a very 
healthy development.” 

Dean H. T. Morse of the University 
of Minnesota speaks at some length 
concerning the importance of cur- 
riculum development: 


I believe that by far the most significant 
development during the last three decades 
has been the designing of courses for the 
objectives of general education. This 
implies, of course, that the objectives 
themselves have been designed and 
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generally accepted but that until fairly 
recent years they have not been imple- 
mented by courses which were drawn up 
in terms of the general and _ specific 
outcomes to be desired. The faculty 
members who have given departmental 
introductory courses have sincerely 
believed that these courses fulfilled the 
objectives of general education as well as 
the objective of giving a student an 
introduction to a field in order to prepare 
him for more specialized work in that 
area later on. All the experiments in 
learning which have been reported, how- 
ever, imply definitely that objectives 
which are incidental to a program of 
instruction are achieved only casually and 
informally. In order to have objectives 
achieved to any significant extent, it is 
necessary for a course to be planned with 
these objectives in mind; and it is 
particularly necessary for the instructor 
of such a course to have constant refer- 
ence to such objectives and to attempt 
to evaluate as many of them as possible in 
his program of evaluation. 

While no one would deny that depart- 
mental courses do contribute to some of 
the objectives of general education, they 
are not specifically designed with that 
purpose in mind; and, therefore, I believe 
very strongly that they do not contribute 
to these objectives so extensively as 
courses especially planned for general- 
education purposes. 

Another University of Minnesota 
faculty member, Ruth E. Eckert of 
the College of Education, comments 
on the creative aspects of general- 
education curriculum building and the 
favorable reflection of these curricular 
experiences in other areas of the 
college program. She writes: 

Another notable trend has been toward 
greater participation of local college staffs 
in curriculum building. Though faculties 
have always given some attention to this 
problem, individual teachers have usually 
confined their efforts to their own courses 
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or to those within their particular depart- 
ment. General education has encouraged 
such invention on a wider scale, with each 
teacher becoming sensitive to his responsi- 
bility for helping to develop the total 
curriculum structure. Only rarely have 
staffs chosen to copy programs, or even 
single courses, worked out elsewhere. 
Instead, most of them have elected to 
rebuild their basic pattern of instruction 
in the light of their special aims and 
resources. Though the resulting pro- 
grams have usually been far from perfect, 
faculty members have gained immeasur- 
ably from the joint study, discussion, and 
experimentation this process has involved. 
Often these creative attitudes have trans- 
ferred to other areas of teaching, so that 
the whole collegiate program has become 
infused with a new spirit. 


HE third major development 
during the past third of a century 
may be stated as follows: Substantial 
progress has been made toward an 
interdisciplinary, integrated approach 


to the general-education aspects of 
education in courses and in programs. 
In this connection Dean Judson Rea 
Butler of Boston University refers 
to “the organization of carefully 
patterned core curriculums character- 
ized by an interdisciplinary, integra- 
tiveemphasis.”” President Charles L. 
Anspach of Central Michigan College 
of Education notes that “general 
education acts as an integrating force 
and as such is concerned with the 
whole man.” 

Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, explains in greater detail his 
ideas concerning integration: 

Subjects to be taught and studied, 
their contents and methods are important. 
However, the real processes that are of 
most significance are those that take 
place in the minds of students. There is 
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no general education, no matter what the 
organization of subject or curriculums, 
unless students are induced to think, to 
grasp and understand the relationships 
and meanings existing among various 
branches of knowledge, and how these 
meanings may be applied to the solutions 
of all sorts of problems that arise in the 
daily life of a person as a worker, member 
of a family, citizen in the community, 
state, nation, and the world. 

Ruth E. Eckert elaborates the 
synthesizing character of general edu- 
cation when she writes: 


High among the achievements of gen- 
eral education these past thirty years 
has been the persistent and sometimes 
notably successful effort made to translate 
the idea of integration into a workable 
curriculum plan. Under stimulus of this 
movement, college experiences have been 
planned with a more deliberate view to 
helping students move from partial 
and fragmented views to a_ world 
of wholes. Conventional introductory 
courses, which have traditionally concen- 
trated on analysis, have been supple- 
mented or replaced with more uniform 
types of courses, organized around central 
themes or issues and drawing their 
subject content from a variety of fields. 
By putting these materials together in 
fresh and provocative ways, faculty 
members have helped students to effect 
some synthesis of their learnings. Simi- 
larly, the skillful combination of aca- 
demic, extra-class, and community experi- 
ences which is being attempted on many 
campuses has been designed to relate 
students’ learning and living. Through 
all these various means the college pro- 
gram of general education seems to be 
promoting a more stable and personally 
meaningful type of learning. 


FOURTH major development 


repeatedly indicated in the 
letters here summarized is that general 
education has placed the student 
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rather than subject-matter at the 
center of the educational process. 
Dean Dewey B. Stuit of the State 
University of lowa remarks, “I believe 
that general education has helped to 
return the student to the ‘center of 
the stage’ in higher education.” 
Provost K. H. McFall of Bowling 
Green State University notes that 
‘programs of general education that 
are student centered have seemed to 
achieve greater success because the 
emphasis has been shifted from the 
facts to be learned to the method of 
learning and of relating the facts to 
the students’ interests.”” Dean 
Putnam F. Jones of the University of 
Pittsburgh comments, “We have 
learned to judge the effectiveness of 
our educational efforts, not in terms 
of loyalty to subject-matter but in 
terms of changes brought about in 
human beings.” Dean Cary V. 
Stabler of the Florence (Alabama) 
State Teachers College puts the 
matter even more forcefully. He 
writes, ““The individual [student] has 
been rediscovered. The contemporary 
rediscovery came by way of the 
general-education movement.” 

Dean Sidney J. French of Rollins 
College expresses some rather strong 
opinions on this subject of placing the 
student at the center of the educational 
process. He writes, “. . . the devel- 
opment of student-centered  ap- 
proaches to the solving of problems 
marks in my judgment the most 
important general-education develop- 
ment during the past third of a 
century.” In an earlier expression on 
this same point Dean French wrote, 
“In general-education courses we bend 
subject-matter to the needs of the 
student; in [liberal-arts] departmental 
courses we bend the student to the 
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needs of the subject-matter. The 
difference [between general and liberal 
education] can be as clean cut as 
that.””! 


EVERAL of the writers of the 

letters which are summarized in 
this survey identify a fifth major 
development: General education has 
had a profound effect for good upon 
the philosophy, organization, and 
teaching of regular liberal-arts courses. 
In connection with this development 
President Arthur G. Coons of Occi- 
dental College writes: 

This influence of the general-education 
movement upon liberal education has 
been its most significant contribution. . . . 
More and more colleges known as colleges 
of the liberal arts and sciences have been 
expressing their objectives, their goals of 
teaching, and their expectations from the 
total milieu of college life in terms that 
are more nearly in accord with what you 
have set forth as general education. 


Writing in a somewhat similar vein, 
Dean Ernest Mahan of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg 
comments on 


. the influence the movement has 
had upon instructional philosophy and 
procedure, not only in general-education 
courses but perhaps in many other college 
and university courses. [Because of gen- 
eral education] many a college faculty 
member has come to give more thought 
to philosophy, objectives, selection of 
course content or experience, instructional 
practice, and evaluation. 

Malcolm S. MacLean, Professor of 
Higher Education at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, puts the 
matter bluntly when he says: 

[General education] has required the 
liberal-arts people to redefine liberal arts; 


1French, Sidney J., editor. Accent on Teaching. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954, p. 15. 
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to see whether what they are teaching is 
either liberal or artistic, whether it is 
pertinent to our people in our time, and 
whether it is, as some would have it, the 
equivalent of general education. 

The participants in this study 
identify five major developments in 
the general-education movement dur- 
ing the past third of a century. 
Although mentioned less often, three 
additional developments are  sug- 
gested with sufficient frequency to 
merit their listing: the goals of 
general education have been clarified 
and established, improved citizenship 
among college students and graduates 
has resulted from the general-educa- 
tion movement, and general education 
has resulted in greatly improved 
student personnel services (including 
counseling services) in American col- 
leges and universities. 


O MUCH for developments in the 

past. What do these educational 
and lay leaders think will be the most 
significant general-education develop- 
ments during the next third of a 
century? Here again, by coincidence, 
five major developments are antici- 
pated for the future. 

During the next third of a century 
general education will continue to 
develop, will consolidate its gains, 
and will solidify its position in Ameri- 
can higher education. This belief is 
confidently expressed again and again 
in the letters.which constitute the 
basis for this study. 

Dean Schiller Scroggs of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
declares his belief in the future of 
general education in these words: 

I really cannot bring myself to believe 


that the academic world can rest easy 
with a policy of intellectual isolationism 
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(granted that such departmentalization 
seems to be a characteristic of the human 
mind); and as keener research tools and 
methods continue the infinite ramification 
and incrementation of knowledge, the 
necessary services of the generalist will 
be increasingly acknowledged and re- 
spected, and a better plan made for him 
and his labors in organized higher educa- 
tion. Such... is my faith, supported 
. . . by the facts of the general-education 
movement so far. 


The views of numerous. other 
respondents are summarized by 
Charles S. Davis as he writes: 


During the next third of a century I 
believe that general education will come 
into full fruition, and administrators in 
higher education will insist that all 
students on the freshman and sophomore 
levels be required to assimilate core 
courses in order to foster a common 
understanding of subject-matter and basic 
concepts of citizenship. In other words, 
general education for the masses _ will 
finally come into its own. 


HIGH percentage of the letters 

comment on the second major 
anticipated development: better gen- 
eral-education curriculums, _ better 
instructional materials (including 
textual materials, audio-visual aids, 
and television), and better teaching 
techniques will be developed. Charles 
L. Anspach thinks that general educa- 
tion “will concern itself with devising 
better courses, better curriculums, 
and better instruction”; Sidney J. 
French is confident that “much more 
extensive use of audio-visual methods 
will appear”; and Carey V. Stabler 
anticipates that ‘‘all courses will be 
more effectively taught because pro- 
fessors will be fine representatives of 
general education and guided by well- 
defined objectives, good syllabuses, 
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and proper training for teaching.” 
President John L. Lounsbury of San 
Bernardino Valley College believes 
that “‘new methods, new techniques, 
and new emphases will be developed,” 
and Dean Reginald Bell of San 
Francisco State College anticipates 
“the development of a faculty ade- 
quately prepared by experience or 
training to teach in the [general- 
education] program and interested in 
doing so.” 

James W. Reynolds looks for a 
translation of the benefits of general 
education into the area of better 
teacher preparation. He says, “If 
we can persuade those who are 
responsible for teacher preparation to 
incorporate the values of general 
education into their instructional 
program, . this would constitute 
a tremendous step forward in a 
movement for which I have the 
greatest respect.” Bernard C. Mur- 
doch of Wesleyan College expects to 
see better prepared and more com- 
petent general-education teachers in 
the future. He foresees “the appear- 
ance of faculties which will have the 
foresight, understanding, forbearance, 
creativeness, co-operativeness, and 
freedom to experiment with a program 
based on student needs.” 


REQUENTLY mentioned by the 
respondents is a third anticipated 
development: The trend toward inte- 
gration will continue and efforts at 
integration will become more effective. 
Presideng Paul R. Anderson of 
Chatham College notes the change 
of emphasis from subject-matter 
coverage to integration of knowledge 
when he says: 
It was naive to believe that coverage 
of materials as such was important or that 
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students would retain it even if it were. 
Most general-education courses have 
moved from that stage in the direction 
of concern for principle rather than fact, 
for concept rather than chronological 
date, for interrelationships rather than for 
the summation of parts, above ail for 
thought and understanding rather than 
memorization per se. This trend [toward 
integration] should and probably will 
continue. 


The views of several other respondents 
are summarized by President Ralph 
Prator of Bakersfield College as he 
writes: 


We have come a long way in the last 
several years toward getting integrated 
courses accepted by hard-to-convince 
critics. If we believe that one of the 
functions of education is synthesis of 
information and learning, then this trend 
toward integration should continue and 
be even more prominent in future decades 
than it has been in the past. 


HE letters here summarized 

repeatedly predict a fourth major 
development: Increasingly the stu- 
dent rather than subject-matter will 
be set at the center of the educational 
process. In this connection B. Lamar 
Johnson, Professor of Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, foresees significant 
advances in methods of teaching- 
“particularly those which increase the 
involvement of students in the learn- 
ing process.” 

Speaking of student-centered gen- 
eral education Dean C. M. Huber of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair says: 

The emphasis will be on development 
of the general-education program to meet 
the needs of individuals and selected on 
the basis of their past background as well 
as their ability and interests. ... We 
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have made great progress in the statement 
of philosophy and objectives [of general 
education]. We look to the future to 
provide means of measure of success and 
adaptive procedures to discover and meet 
the needs of individuals at the higher- 
education level. 


Harold C. Trimble, Professor of 
Mathematics at Iowa State Teachers 
College, makes the following forth- 
right assertion: 


I think that general educators can win 
their essential point that the purpose 
of general education is self-realization 
within a broadly conceived framework 
of democratic living. To do this they 
must challenge every learner to strive for 
a goal beyond his grasp. ... [Every 
individual must] learn that happiness 
depends upon doing his job well, that he 
is valuable when he does his job well, 
that he is a person with talents, that he is 
responsible for using his talents, that he 
is welcome and important on the team. 

development 


FIFTH major 
anticipated for the ‘coming 


decades may be stated thus: General 
education will place more and more 
emphasis on education for citizenship, 
including education for international 
understanding and world citizenship. 
This prediction is repeatedly made. 
Representative of the statements 
concerning this anticipated general- 
education development in citizenship 
education are the remarks of the 
Honorable H. A. Dixon, Member of 
Congress from the First District of 
Utah, and Dean A. A. Schoolcraft 
of West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Mr. Dixon foresees the development 
of “‘a greater world view. Our educa- 
tion is oriented toward Western think- 
ing and history, yet now we are 
dealing closely with peoples of varied 
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A College Faculty Looks at Itself 


By WILFRID G. HAMLIN 


The Report of a Study of Teaching 


N THE spring of 1956 the entire 

faculty of Goddard College, a 

small four-year liberal-arts college, 
began making a study of teaching. 
The teachers were not on trial; neither 
their status nor their pay was in 
question; their professional futures 
were not hanging in the balance. This 
is important, for it made possible co- 
operation and enthusiasm as each 
teacher participated in the first stage 
of a large self-help project. In this 


spirit of self-help, the faculty members 
themselves suggested many of the 


areas to be studied, and took part in 
the classroom observation—a_ sub- 
stantial part of the study during one 
semester. 

The study was undertaken as a 
part of a five-year program inaugu- 
rated under a generous grant from the 
Eliot Pratt Foundation to test the 
hypothesis that research findings in 
the sciences of human behavior can 
be systematically and _ profitably 
applied to the problems of higher 
education. The over-all research pro- 
gram is supervised by Don Leveridge, 
the full-time director of faculty 
studies. 

Since the college was established in 
1938, the Goddard faculty has 
repeatedly defined its objectives. 
They include: constructing a situation 
for learning in which students are 
encouraged to study independently, 


to find and face facts honestly, to 
assume adult responsibilities, and 
to live morally as their decisions and 
actions are related to the welfare of 
mankind. The aim of the faculty 
study was to see how these objec- 
tives were being reached in the 
classroom. 

In meeting this aim, the college 
faculty, under the leadership of the 
director, developed a plan which 
would interpret faculty objectives in 
terms of observable process factors— 
ways in which teachers and students 
behave in the classroom—and would 
relate these to the outcomes of 
classwork as they could be measured 
through student evaluations, stand- 
ardized tests, teachers’ records, and 
student growth. They grouped the 
observable process factors under four 
headings: content and the advance- 
ment of understanding, individual 
needs of students in classroom work, 
application of knowledge to living 
situations, and co-operation among 
students. In the area of content 
Goddard teaching has been highly suc- 
cessful. For instance, for an entire 
group of Freshmen, the average 
score on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
was Sist percentile. After two years 
at Goddard, their average on the area 
test of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion was 87th percentile in the 
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humanities and social-sciences areas, 
and 62nd percentile in the natural 
sciences. Such results, though based 
on too small a sample to be conclusive, 
may suggest why this study of 


Goddard teaching stressed such in- 
tangibles as the development of co- 
operation: gain in factual information 
was assumed as taking place to a 
reasonably satisfactory degree. 


HAT may one observe in a 

classroom that has to do with 
content? First, it is possible to note 
whether students base their contribu- 
tion to a discussion on facts or fail to 
do so, and whether the teacher seeks 
such factual grounding; second, the 
building of relationships and patterns 
from originally isolated pieces of 
information; and third, the expression 
of newly acquired concepts, attitudes, 
and judgments. In short, it is possible 
to describe objectively a variety of 
factors which have to do with the 
way in which a student advances his 
understanding through the discovery 
and use of facts drawn from a wide 
variety of sources. 

Goddard assumes that when the 
student works to meet his own needs, 
advancement of understanding occurs, 
observable in the student’s expression 
in class of his concerns and interests, 
in the teacher’s expressed acceptance 
of these, in the presence or absence of 
specific attempts on the part of the 
teacher toelicit students’ interests, and 
in help given in need-identification 
and in relating class work to indi- 
vidual concerns. The degree to which 
the teacher makes use of students’ 
interests in patterning his approach 
to the subject-matter of the course 
may be estimated, as may be his 
related success in making the material 
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meaningful in terms of the students’ 
current and past experience. In short, 
the teacher may be observed as he 
does or does not take into account 
and use the concerns and purposes of 
his students. 

A good learning situation, the 
Goodard faculty stated, was one in 
which students were aided in the 
application of knowledge to living 
situations. Related factors which 
may be observed in the classroom 
include the conscious and_ specific 
use of scientific problem-solving 
methods, and the recognition of those 
methods as applicable to problems 
other than those being dealt with in 
class. The use or lack of use of other 
tools for thinking may be similarly 
noted, among them logical analysis, 
clear and meaningful communication, 
and a flexible balancing of specifics 
with abstractions. Does a_ teacher 
encourage or accept the introduction 
into a class session of individual ex- 
periences or of matters concerned with 
college, community, or world prob 
lems which students see as related 
to the material under study? It is 
possible to note the degree to which a 
class activity appears to be subject- 
matter centered or centered about the 
living situations of its students as 
subject-matter may be applicable to 
those situations. 

Such factors overlap with those 
grouped under learning to work 
together, for what may be observed 
in this connection must begin with 
indications of the apparent center of 
the group’s efforts. Does that center 
appear to lie in a textbook, in the 
personality of the teacher, in the 
interests of a few highly verbal 
students, or in a group task, accepted 
and understood by all members of the 
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group? What kind of teacher-student 
relations have been created in the 
class? Is the pattern one in which 
all discussion is tightly channeled 
through the teacher, or do students 
talk directly to one another? Some 
measure of democratic interaction 
can be made through records of 
the frequency of participation, the 
nature of teacher and student state- 
ments, and the kind of emotional 
atmosphere generated by the group. 
To be evaluated through such obser- 
vations are evidences of co-operation, 
mutual respect and acceptance, and 
the willing subordination of individual 
idiosyncracies to a recognized group 
need. 


T IS not the purpose of this article 

to go into technical details regard- 
ing the tools used in this study of 
teaching. Suffice it to say that the 
tools were of six kinds: 


1. Outlines of the aims, expectations, and 
plans each teacher had for each of the 
courses he would be teaching during 
the semester of the study. 

A word-by-word record of what went 
on in each of the forty classes observed, 
secured through the use of a tape 
recorder. 
Forms on which the teacher-observers 
could record more or less impressionistic 
ratings of such factors as group 
interest, teacher preparation, and 
quality of teacher leadership.’ 

. More refined instruments on which the 
Director of Faculty Studies could 
record aspects of the social interaction 
in a class. Social interaction was 
recorded through a “who to whom” 
1Readers with experience in the observation of 

group situations will realize that teacher-observers 

with only a minimum of training in such observation 
could not be called upon for more than impres- 

sionistic ratings. A check shows, however, a 


reasonable agreement between their ratings and 
those made by the Director of Faculty Studies. 
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protocol; a summary of relative stu- 
dent and teacher participation; an 
adaptation of the social-emotional 
interaction scales developed by Robert 
Bales at Harvard which, for instance, 
define as “positive” such aspects of 
behavior as “encourages,” ‘“‘shows 
tension release,” and “‘agrees’’; and as 
“negative” such aspects as “shows 
hostility,” “demonstrates tension,” 
and “disagrees”; and a periodic go- 
around of the class, in which the 
observer recorded for each group 
member non-verbal cues of attention, 
antagonism, boredom, enthusiasm, and 
the like. 

Measures of student reaction to the 
work of teachers, one form adminis- 
tered after specific class sessions, 
another at the semester-end close of 
each course. The post-class reaction 
form included — unfinished-sentence 
questions on what was liked best and 
liked least about the class just ended. 
The statements made in finishing these 
sentences were combined with others 
derived from student interviews, from 
discussions with teachers, and from 
the experience of the Director of 
Faculty Studies to make up the post- 
course reaction form. This form, 
adapted from the Q-sort of William 
Stephenson, included 84 such state- 
ments, divided at random into groups 
of 12. For each group of 12 the 
student was asked to indicate the two 
statements which were most repre- 
sentative of the course he had just 
completed, and the two which were 
least representative. 

Records of the outcomes of each 
course, as indicated in the teacher’s 
records, students’ evaluations, written 
work done by students, the estimates of 
student counselors, and depth inter- 
views with students, as well as in the 
results of standardized examinations. 


How well did these tools serve 
to meet the aims of the teaching 
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study? The first aim, that of setting 
a point from which change could be 
measured, seems to have been satisfied 
more completely than at first was 
thought possible, with the building 
up of as thorough a record of how a 
college faculty carries out its teaching 
responsibilities as exists anywhere. 
Through the use of that record, 
individual faculty members are being 
helped to relate the outcomes of their 
teaching to the methods they use, and 
thus to discover some of their own 
needs as teachers. The record has 
also highlighted both the successes 
of the faculty and the problems they 
appear to face as a whole. 

The second aim was to help faculty 
members see their own teaching in a 
new light, as they observed not the 
content but the process in the classes 
of their colleagues. It is hard to 
measure the degree to which this 
aim was met, but reports? from those 
who observed suggest that the experi- 
ence was an important one for many 
members of the faculty, so important, 
in fact, that observation visits to 
classes taught by colleagues have 
become part of the Goddard faculty 
structure. 

So much for the two original aims. 
A third has developed since the obser- 
vation itself was concluded. A 
comparison of the results of time- 
consuming and complex observation 
with results secured from an analysis 
of the student reaction forms used at 
the end of the semester has suggested 


*The author was alerted through observing the 
teaching of others to his own tendency to react to, 
pick up, elaborate on, or otherwise make much of 
incidental details in statements made by students 
in discussion, often at the expense of cutting short 
profitable examination of more basic concepts, dis- 
turbing the sense of direction developed by the 
group, and distorting the point being made by an 
individual student; and feels that he is working 
toward a resolution of this weakness. 
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that Goddard has in the making a 
measurement tool with great possi- 
bilities. Preliminary correlations in- 
dicate that many of the factors with 
which the observers were concerned 
were recorded with an accuracy 
approaching and perhaps exceeding, 
for some factors, that of direct 
observation.* This measure is being 
tested at other institutions in its 
original form, and is being refined 
for further testing at Goddard. The 


new aim is to develop this by-product 
of the study of teaching to the point 
where it may be used in any institu- 
tion wishing to analyze its teaching. 


OME general results of the semes- 

ter’s study of teaching may be 
useful in suggesting the kinds of 
things such a study can point out. 
The statistical details may be reported 
elsewhere at a later time, but it 
should be understood that these 
generalizations have a quantitative 
basis. 

First, it appears that several of the 
process factors observed and measured 
have a distinct relationship to the 
advancement of understanding which 
takes place in a course at Goddard, 
as that advancement of understanding 
is judged both by an_ impartial 
observer and by students. Among 
factors which correlate positively with 
advancement of understanding are 
clear communication on the part of 
the instructor; the student’s percep- 
tion that his opinions and ideas are 


‘Direct observation correlates with the Q-sort 
as follows: for the degree of co-operation in a class, 
.86 significant at the 1—per cent level; for the degree 
of growp-task centeredness, also .86 with similar 
significance; for the degree to which understanding 
was advanced, .67 significant at the s~per cent 
level. Validation against measures of the out- 
comes of study in each class will help determine 
whether direct observation or the Q-sort tells the 
truer story. 
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respected by the teacher (and his 
sense that the teacher accepts him 
totally as a person); a “positive” 
rather than “negative” social-emo- 
tional atmosphere as defined by the 
Bales categories; a higher rather than 
lower ratio of student statements to 
teacher participation in the discussion, 
and a similarly high ratio of student- 
to-student interaction as compared 
with student-to-teacher or teacher-to- 
student responses; and the students’ 
sense that the discussion has clear 
direction and purpose. Showing nega- 
tive correlation with advancement of 
understanding are both student and 
observer perceptions that the class is 
teacher-centered rather than group- 
task-centered. 

Thus it is suggested that many if 
not all of the following happen in 
those Goddard classes which observers 
and students see as advancing under- 
standing: the teacher has a friendly 


relationship with his students, within 
which they feel accepted; he says 
what he has to say clearly but does 


not monopolize the discussion or 
impose his views; he encourages stu- 
dents to speak out and carry on 
cross-table discussion; he puts the 
stress on a task seen as important by 
all or most of the students, rather 
than on their idiosyncratic wants or 
on his own needs and interests; and 
he does these things in a manner so 
structured that its direction and 
purpose are understood and accepted. 

Much of this might have been 
expected. One result, however, sur- 
prised a number of faculty members: 
There is no apparent relationship 
between advancement of understand- 
ing and spread of participation in a 
class. The discussion in which a 
quarter of the students say nothing 
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or almost nothing may be as produc- 
tive as that in which everyone takes 
part; and it may be that there is less 
need to worry about the chronic non- 
participant than many faculty mem- 
bers had thought. It must be added 
that this indication, like the others 
already mentioned, can hardly be 
regarded as conclusive without greater 
evidence; though many of the cor- 
relations on which these generaliza- 
t.ons are based are statistically valid 
at the I—per cent or §—per cent levels. 

Second, several problem areas in 
Goddard teaching have been high- 
lighted. One is that some Goddard 
teachers seem more able than others 
to handle the heterogeneity of back- 
grounds and interests always present 
in a class, and to weld an assemblage 
of persons into a working group. It 
is suggested that the objective of 
helping students learn to work 
together is being only partially 
realized. 

Another is related to the objective 
of helping students learn scientific 
problem-solving methods, as widely 
applicable tools. The evidence from 
the study is that while Goddard 
teaching is effective, by and large, in 
helping students know and under- 
stand a subject-matter area in real 
depth, it pays attention to 
systematic problem solving in so doing 
than had been assumed. A question 
arises: whether the learning-in-depth 
is in any sense a product of a non- 
systematic, inductive rather than 
analytical approach, or whether sys- 
tematic analysis would help learning 
go even deeper. 

A third problem lies in meeting 
individual student needs which both 
observers and students saw happening 

[Continued on page 236] 
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Problems in Home Economics 


By VICTOR A. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Problems of Administration, Curriculum, and Public Relations 


OME economics as_ an 

area of higher education has 

established an enviable and 
commendable record. Research en- 
deavors in this area have made lasting 
and significant contributions to the 
complex problems of better living, 
preparing young men and women for 
skilled and profitable occupations, and 
equipping them to take their places 
in society as useful parents and citi- 
zens. Ina single area of higher edu- 
cation little more could be envisaged 
or hoped for. 

In spite of the great progress home 
economics has made, it 1s an error to 
assume that all of the problems have 
been solved. There are yet many 
that demand careful and serious atten- 
tion. Some of these admittedly are 
of local origin; others are indigenous 
to the whole area. 

The goals toward which most 
departments and schools of home 
economics strive are to build an 
educationally sound program, to win 
respect for and acceptance of the pro- 
gram, and to attract students who 
have the desired intellectual and 
personal qualities. Problems of admin- 
istration, curriculum, public relations, 
and recruitment are involved, four 
problem areas at once interrelated 
and interdependent. Any separation 
other than for purposes of discussion 
would be artificial. The term prod- 


lem areas is used in this context to 
indicate areas and concerns about 
which a number of chronic difficulties 
seem to nucleate, difficulties which 
vary widely in degree and scope but 
are prevalent enough to warrant seri- 
ous consideration collectively. 
Problems of curriculum, public rela- 
tions, and recruitment are logically 
all concerns of the administrative 
office. The successful operation of a 
school or large department in a college 
or university makes heavy demands 
upon the administrator. There is 
evidence that the challenges facing 
the administrative office in home 
economics are among the most formi 
dable of any in higher education. 
In addition to implementing institu 
tional policy—a task which involves 
endless detail—is the task of striking 
a happy balance between general and 
special education. Many of the so 
called administrative problems are of 
importance and immediacy to the 
staff as well as to the administrator. 
The staff’s interested and organized 
efforts should, therefore, be enlisted 
in the consideration of these problems. 
To the extent that through its com- 
mittees the staff becomes sensitized 
to administrative concerns, and its 
active and constructive co-operation 
enlisted, these concerns become staft 
concerns, and the probability of their 
intelligent resolution or development 
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becomes correspondingly enhanced. 

Lois Gilmore has given a very clear 
statement of emphasis and sanction 
to the involvement of staff members 
in administrative affairs by means 
of committee responsibilities. She 
writes: “Administrative action is 
sound only to the degree that it is 
based on the pooled understanding of 
informed associates and on decisions 
which have resulted from shared delib- 
eration.”' The failure to grasp both 
the significance and possibilities of 
this co-operative aspect of admin- 
istration may account in part for 
the failure of home economics to make 
more headway than it has. The 
administrator is seldom anyone who 
has had any significant amount of 
training in administration prior to 
the time of his appointment. In 
many cases he was trained as an 
academician; he is often a person who 
feels comfortable in the climate of 
academic freedom, and hence may 
find it difficult to attain an adequate 
perspective of the whole and to 
emphasize integration of the hetero- 
geneous and individualistic qualities 
typical of staff culture. 


HE evolvement of a highly satis- 

factory curriculum is a_ task 
worthy of the combined talents of 
administrator and staff. The wholly 
satisfactory curriculum is still a goal 
to be achieved in the future. It 
might well consist, among other 
things, of a magic blend of the right 
amount of flexibility to allow for 
individual interests and objectives 
and of the required subjects which 
would lead most economically and 
effectively to desired goals. 


Principles of Administration,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLVII (January, 1955), p. 17. 
The italics used ir the original text of this quotation 
are not repeated here. 
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A reasonably adequate education 
for the students of home economics 
should include a well-balanced com- 
bination of competence, interpersonal 
adequacy, and academic sophistica- 
tion. Obviously, these three criteria 
of education could at best only be 
approximated by any curriculum in 
the present-day college regardless of 
the particular area. The necessary 
concentration of time and effort by 
the student in his major study pre- 
supposes that his exposure to, and 
assimilation of, the major areas of 
knowledge will be somewhat super- 
ficial. However, some of the programs 
in home economics seem designed to 
limit and compartmentalize the stu- 
dent’s education to an unfortunate 
and unnecessary degree. 

It is a common observation that as 
a society we are becoming increasingly 
specialized. This trend seems to hold 
for many areas in higher education, and 
home economics apparently is one of 
them. The general curriculum inhome 
economics, for example, seems to be 
experiencing a decline in enrollment 
and emphasis as contrasted with other 
specialized areas. To the extent that 
pressures and needs build up to 
expand the curriculums by specialized 
courses in order to keep abreast of 
research and professional competence, 
questions arise as to the efficacy of 
the traditional preparatory courses 
that should be required of all students. 

It can be at once an enlightening 
and perhaps sobering experience 
for an interdepartmental curriculum 
committee to appraise candidly and 
honestly each department’s list of 
prerequisite courses for the various 
home-economics majors. Not infre- 
quently this task involves a bit of 
soul searching. Often there are dis- 
covered courses that could best be 
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justified by their importance in tra- 
dition or departmental ego, but which 
have by and large outlived their 
preparatory function. 

Observation suggests the strong 
possibility that a considerable number 
of potentially good students are lost 
in the freshman year to the schools 
of home economics by being con- 
fronted with a battery of courses in 
the physical and biological sciences 
when they are required by institu- 
tional provisions to take as well 
courses in mathematics, English com- 
position, and perhaps a social science. 
The particular factor in this situa- 
tion, somewhat characteristic of many 
home-economics curriculums, is that 
these courses are usually required as 
the prerequisites of the home-eco- 
nomics courses.2. The strong interest 
elements in many subsequent home- 
economics courses—courses which 
would attract and hold students- 
are thus delayed. Often the specified 
freshman courses have little relation 
to the particular major later to be 
followed: ‘‘The necessity for thought- 
ful appraisal of an educational pro- 
gram is a continuing need in a world 
of accelerated change and increasing 
pressure. Only by such appraisal 
can the good in a program be retained 


” 
. 


and changes be intelligently made.” 


REQUENTLY enough to alert 
us to a somewhat painful aware- 
ness, concern is expressed over the 


tendency for home economics to 
attract more than its share of the 


*The home-economics curriculums of twenty 
land-grant institutions of higher education were 
studied with regard to their requirements and 
inherent flexibility. It was found that some of 
the programs permitted remarkably few elective 
hours. 

8Spafford, Ivol, editor. Home Economics in 
Higher Education: Criteria for Evaluating Under- 
graduate Programs. Washington, D. C.: American 
Home Economics Association, 1949, Pp. I. 
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less able students, both initially and 
thiough transfer provisions from other 
areas. This is not to say that home 
economics does not attract a reason- 
able number of excellent students 
but, rather, that because of the 
nature of some of the programs, or 
the students’ or faculty’s conception 
of the nature of the programs, it 
seems to hold special appeal for the 
relatively less able students. Causa- 
tion is scarcely ever simple and 
uncomplicated, but if this tendency 
does exist, it certainly behooves 
home economists to examine both 
the quality of their product and the 
provisions for selling the product 
the latter being clearly one of the 
facets of public relations. 

In one of the land-grant colleges in 
the Midwest, the testing bureau has 
been conducting a study of the rela- 
tive standing of students in the vari- 
ous schools or divisions in terms of 
scores on the entrance examinations 
and aptitude tests. Over a period 
of several years the scores of the 
home-economics students averaged in 
the lowest third of the sample. 

It has become almost a campus 
cliché that the students who cannot 
make the grade in the College of 
Arts and Sciences can transfer to the 
School of Home Economics and there 
stand a good chance to graduate with 
honors. While this situation cannot 
be considered typical, to the extent 
that it is duplicated or approximated 
on other campuses, it might be 
termed a problem of quality. 

Somewhat closely allied is what 
might be termed a problem of quan- 
tity. Recently in another large land- 
grant institution, the president took 
the School of Home Economics to 
task due to the dubious distinction it 
enjoyed of being the only school 
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which had not shown an increase 
in enrollment, exclusive of service 
courses, during the past academic 
year. There is reason to believe that 
this problem is of national concern. 
Elizabeth Eckhardt May, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the 
University of Connecticut, in a paper 
in which she dealt with the problem 
of recruitment, suggested the follow- 
ing explanatory factors relative to 
the problem of quality: 


1. The increase in the number of pro- 
fessional opportunities for women at 
the universities with no significant 
proportionate increase in the total 
number of women enrolled. 

. Too little recognition by the schools of 
home economics of home economics 
work done in high schools and in 
4-H Clubs. 

. The stigmata attached to home eco- 
nomics among high-school girls by the 
continuation of the practice of putting 
the less able students into home- 
economics courses. 

. Too little attention the 
problem of informing guidance officers 
of the true nature of the home- 
economics curriculums. 

A general lack of flexibility in the 
curriculums of college and university 
home-economics programs. 

. Too little effort made to acquaint 
students in the branch and junior 
colleges with opportunities in home 


given to 


economics. 


OME of these suggestions are 

closely related to problems of the 
curriculum, but by and large public 
relations is the central factor. One 
origin of public-relations problems is 
that too many schools of home 
economics have what might be de- 
scribed as a myopic perception of the 
status quo. When problems involv- 
ing public relations are not immedi- 
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ately pressing or urgent, there is a 
tendency to overlook the long-range 
significance of present policy and 
possible action. The old adage “to 
let sleeping dogges lie” is nowhere 
more inept. 

Another problem of public relations 
derives from what might be called a 
misplaced or too limited emphasis. 
Public relations in a school of home 
economics should consist of more 
than a committee to set up a tea 
schedule, or occasionally to entertain 
the majors or the wives who accom- 
pany their husbands to conferences. 

Except among home economists the 
term home economics may not have 
achieved as yet a standard meaning. 
Unfortunate and ridiculous as it may 
seem, there are still significant num- 
bers among our colleagues and stu- 
dents who view home economics with 
patent condescension as a somewhat 
dignified and large-scale program of 
cooking and sewing. Such attitudes 
toward home economics are probably 
not typical, but there is considerable 
evidence to suggest that a stigma 
deriving from a too limited and dis- 
torted concept does exist. 

A time-worn cliché of building bet- 
ter mousetraps so the world will beat 
a path to one’s door has certainly 
been put to many tests, and one 
observation has been made repeat- 
edly: the world somehow has to 
learn about the better mousetrap 
before if will budge at all. If a 
school of home economics should 
build up a strong, well-planned pro- 
gram but do little by way of publi- 
cizing the program, only the incurable 
Pollyanna could rest content that the 
job had been completed. 

A phase of public relations too 
frequently overlooked is the objective 
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of emphasizing those aspects of aca- 
demic and professional endeavor that 
are known to be respected by other 
faculty members as well as by the 
higher echelons of administration. 
For example, in an institution where 
considerable emphasis is put upon 
staff publications or research or both, 
it seems a false and_ ill-founded 
division to insist that publications or 
research can be accomplished only at 


the expense, say, of the quality of 


teaching. The truth of the matter is 
more likely to be that activities in 
addition to teaching required of the 
staff, which have little or no prestige 
value, take more than their justified 
share of staff time. The administra- 
tion at the department or school level 
may not have assessed the institu- 
tional value system accurately, and 
thus does not encourage the particular 
activities that ultimately would be to 
the greatest advantage. 

An adequate public-relations pro- 
gram should provide for sufficiently 
frequent and informative publicity of 
a good quality on campus, com- 
munity, state, and national levels. 
It should provide for frequent per- 
sonal contacts with other professional 
people both within and without home 
economics through attendance and 
participation at professional meetings, 
and participation on_ college or 
university-wide committees. 

Many institutions of higher edu- 
cation which operate active and well- 
planned programs of recruitment are 
reaping very tangible rewards of their 
labors. Alumnae contacts constitute 
one important facet of public rela- 
tions. The high-school student who 
is not made aware of the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of home 
economics in college, obviously can- 
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not be expected to consider it a 
college major as intelligently as the 
student who has had even limited 
contact with an informed person sent 
out to represent the area. Students 
who just blunder into home economics 
because they cannot find anything 
else, or are not acceptable anywhere 
else, would not seem to be the most 
desirable or interesting material with 
which to work. 


T THE University of Connecticut, 
the School of hy Economics 
has recently completed rather thor- 
oughgoing curricular revision on the 
freshman-sophomore level. The re- 
sults have been rather striking in 
terms of the number of students who 
have come into the area from other 
schools of the University. Relatively 
few young men and women who 
begin college work have definite ideas 
about what they want to study; how- 
ever, the requirements from area to 
area often vary so much that the 
students who come to realize that 
they might more advantageously pur- 
sue another course of study hesitate 
or are unable to do so without a 
considerable sacrifice in time, effort, 
and often money. 

The new. curriculum, 
much greater flexibility, facilitates 
changes both into and out of home 
economics. Also, there is “straw” 
evidence that the next freshman class 
to register will find the new curriculum 
attractive. In part, as a measure to 
achieve perspective by considering 
ideas from areas other than home 
economics, and also as a_ public- 
relations measure, faculty members 
from five other areas of the University 
participated in the planning. The 
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A Criticism and a Reply 
The Subject of the Controversy “The Shirt of Nessus’ 


Keep Your Shirt On, Hercules! 

As a boy, I read the Junior Classics 
instead of the Larousse Mythology (which, 
no doubt, shows the conformist, middle- 
class tastes of my parents). I always 
admired Hercules a great deal. I still 
remember something about the golden 
apples, about twelve tasks, and about 
cleaning stables, but the big thing, it 
always seemed to me, was that here was 
a strong man who finished off just about 
everything that came along. 

Apparently a centaur named Nessus 
got Hercules in the end by conning 
Dejanira (his wife) into poisoning 
Hercules’ shirt with some deadly centaur 
blood. I do not remember this story in 
the Junior Classics, but it was no doubt 
there, as the editors had plenty of respect 
for bloodshed and would have made 
Dr. Wertham furious. At any rate, | 
know the story now, because Eugen J. 
Weber was kind enough to skitter over 


it brilliantly in his recent piece “The 


Shirt of Nessus.” All I can say about 
the story is that I am certainly sorry 
for what happened to Hercules, and I 
figure he would have been better off a 
bachelor. 

With a clever use of learned metaphor 

‘(classical learning sticking out all over it), 
| Mr. Weber then undertakes to say that 
the degree structure—particularly the 
Ph.D.—which American higher education 
took over from Germany has become a 
similar poisoned shirt. He fully expects 
learning within the university to die in 
torment as Hercules did from the stultify- 
ing poison of rigid Ph.D. requirements. 

Mr. Weber is not, contrary to what 
might be thought by someone who has 
not read his article, arguing for reduction 
in standards, destruction of the Academy, 
or abolishment of the professor’s union. 
Rather, he is grieved by the falling of 
standards (“. . . the schools keep pour- 
XXVIII 


1JourNAL oF HicHEerR Epucartion, 


(February, 1957), pp. 59-64. 


Mr. Weber Replies 

I thought the age of acrimonious 
scholarly disputes was past, and this 
only confirms my impression: there is 
some acerbity about Mr. Finn, but 
certainly no scholarship—merely the 
schoolmaster correcting the bright but 
wayward pupil, the critic lolloping past 
the content of an essay in grim pursuit of 
its context. There is so much of this 
sort of fun in Mr. Finn’s letter that one 
hardly knows where to turn. What I 
said has been said before (though obvi- 
ously not often or loudly enough), and it 
should have been said better . . . or, at 
least, more logically: true, at least to 
some extent. Let us say that I might 
have looked more carefully to my logic 
and Mr. Finn to my text. Had he done 
so, he would have seen, for instance, that 
I do not present required courses and 
audio-visual aids as equivalents, nor 
damn the latter but only their profusion 
and temptation. 

But, beyond the slips and details, each 
of us has certain assumptions, certain 
ideas, to advance; and on these the 
reader’s attention must rest. Mine, I 
think, are more explicit, his more implicit 
and may be deduced from the points he 
chooses to stress. 

As far as I can see the core of the 
criticism appears in two, not entirely 
unfamiliar, gambits: the man is an 
intellectual snob; the man lacks faith in 
American youth, American education, 
American values (and God only knows 
what he says about the Flag). It is 
significant, to start with, that such 
hackneyed quiddities need to appear in a 
discussion of the subject, and I can only 
regret for Mr. Finn’s sake that I can offer 
no evidence of communist activity to 
strengthen his case. The unfortunate 
thing is that arguments of this sort can 
be produced in the evident belief that 
they may prove effective in a controversy 
between and before intelligent men. 
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ing in a flood of undereducated nit- 
wits”), and feels that concerned faculties 
are attempting to maintain the last 
bastion of excellence against this horde 
by making the requirements for the Ph.D. 
more and more rigid. Having made this 
point, he then goes on to his main thesis 
that such rigid requirements will eliminate 
the brilliant, the odd-balls, the poetic, the 
creative, and all those who would be 
stifled by rigid course requirements, 
exceedingly formal styles of writing, etc. 

There is much to admire in Mr. 
Weber’s central thesis. It is not precisely 
new, but it is worth restating. People 
have said for a iong time, for example, 
that George Bernard Shaw, Einstein, or 
Isaac Newton would never be able to 
get a job, stay in school or college, or 
adjust to many of the institutions of the 
modern world. Is there a_ graduate 


school in America, for example, that 
would have tolerated Ernest Hemingway 
in his salad(er) days? 

It is not Mr. Weber’s central idea that 
needs to be questioned, at least by this 


writer. It is the context of his argument 
and his logic, which is fearful. Mr. 
Weber is a member in good standing of 
what might be called the Warner G. 
Rice School of Higher Education.2. That 
is, he holds that the world is full of 
dummies, Philistines of all types, and 
various kinds of gauche mechanics such 
as bank clerks, aviators, strip-tease 
artists, and public administrators who all 
want to go to college, change the college 
curriculum to suit their needs, and 
reduce all standards to the disappearing 
point. The good professor holds that 
all of these illiterates and “technicians”’ 
can learn their jobs better in the bank, 
in the wild blue yonder, on the run-way, 
and through the paper-lined channels of 
the Civil Service Commission. In a 

2The position that only the very able should be 
admitted to college was cleverly stated by Professor 
Rice at the 1956 Conference on Higher Education 
in a debate with Alvin C. Eurich [and Harold 
Taylor]. (See Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1956, National Education Association, Washington, 


D. C., Association for Higher Education, 1956, 
pp. 17-21.) 
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Mr. Finn appoints me to the Warner G. 
Rice school of Higher Education. I do 
not know Mr. Rice (I am a stranger in 
these parts) but if he will have me, I stand 
by the argument that college is for the 
able. I thought this was a commonplace. 
It is hard to find a slogan more conserva- 
tive than the call for /a carriére ouverte 
aux talents. But it is also hard, things 
move so fast these days, to know if to 
repeat it brands one as a dangerous 
radical or a dangerous reactionary: either 
way, one is liable to get abused. But to 
hold that higher education should be 
for those who can use it and want to is 
not, surely, to argue that the world is full 
of dummies (though it is, of course, and 
so are the universities—even the best of 
them!). The pejorative implications of 
my opinion as presented by the:.clair- 
voyant Mr. Finn suggest a whole system 
of thought in which statement of the fact 
that Johnny can’t read—or dance—or 
sing (or simply won’t, good luck to him) 
is taken to show bias or value judgments 
where none exist. 

My manners are worse, I am ashamed 
to say, than those of many bank clerks; 
my mechanical skill is less than that of 
any mechanic; my sex appeal, alas, 
cannot compare with that of strip-teasers 
of either sex. They excel in one thing, I 
try to excel in something else. No one 
asks me for a certificate of proficiency in 
accounting. What the aspiring account- 
ant is asked for is just as much beside the 
point if it has nothing to do with his 
business, and a damned nuisance besides 
if it hampers him and me. If being an 
intellectual snob means thinking on these 
lines, means a wish that men might know 
their place and not be forced or teased 
into profitless excursions they do not 
want, then I may be one. But, actually, 
I use my “judgments” as expressions of 
taste or inclination, with no implication 
of ultimate or even relative “value,” and 
Mr. Finn’s suggestions are significant in 
what they show about Ais assumptions, not 
mine, and about his alacrity in climbing on 
the popular anti-intellectual bandwagon. 
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word, Mr. Weber does not think very 
highly of American youth, he has a low 
opinion of the intellectual quality of the 
pursuits most Americans follow, and he 
regrets that so many of the great un- 
washed are or will be in college. 

Beginning with this general premise, 
“The Shirt of Nessus”? weaves back and 
forth around the central thesis of the 
rigidity of the Ph.D. requirement by 
blaming the requirement on the necessity 
to hold back the Philistine pressures, by 
tangential excursions into what appears 
to be a discussion of the undergraduate 
curriculum and courses on the Goliard 
Poets versus vocational courses, by an 
exploration of the mind of the college 
teacher, by discoursing on the values of 
humor and clear writing, by excoriating 
the “publish or perish” attitudes of 
deans and faculties, and by damning 
test-scoring machines. Considering the 
fact that “The Shirt of Nessus” is a 
relatively short piece, Mr. Weber deserves 
some kind of an Oscar for ground 
coverage. Pointing out the fact that 
this shuttling back and forth among 
prejudices leads to some confusion is, 
perhaps, calling unfair attention to some- 
thing Mr. Weber deliberately intended 
as a stylistic sour de force. 

General confusion (and there is plenty 
of it in this discussion of Hercules’ Ph.D. 
hair shirt) is, however, not the best 
possible source of logical development. 
It would be reasonable to expect some- 
thing more precise from a professor of 
history. For example, in discussing the 
reaction of the standards-rescuing teacher 
against Philistine pressures, Mr. Weber 
says: 

. . Faced by a horde of students resentfully 
questioning the use of this or that required 
course which they know has nothing to do with 
their clear desire to become dental mechanics, 
or doctors, or wives, the teacher has to brace 
himself with defiant assertions: the course is 
for God, he for God in it. Else, how can he 
continue to teach the “useless”? Else, how 
can he avoid falling back on the audio-visual 
aids that higher education bas borrowed in such 
profusion, in such cowardly profusion, in such 
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Say honestly that a university educa- 
tion for all, like a high-school education 
for all, is part of our standard of values 
in so far as it is part of our standard of 
living: now that a certain type of social 
life is gone, where else could nice girls 
find a husband? Say it is part of the 
great project of keeping the children 
off the streets and off the labor market. 
There is no need to beat about the bush: 
these are understandable motives. And 
when you have said that, when you have 
decided that no one should be denied a 
university education, you have explained 
the significance of certain types of audio- 
visual aids (as media of mass education) 
for a higher education that is just another 
branch of mass education, and which has 
come to realize that if “the higher the 
fewer” then it is better not to reach too 
high. If the higher the fewer, then 
perhaps the more the lower? But just 
how low? And, here too, Mr. Finn has 
misunderstood me in a revealing way. 
When I said that audio-visual materials 
were used in profusion, I meant (and if I 
was speaking loosely, I apologize) that 
they were used too much, and | was 
speaking with my field and related ones 
in mind. It would be proper to object 
that a blanket statement on such an 
issue is unfair. But instead my critic 
answers by an equally vast (and, I 
contend, even less defensible) generaliza- 
tion in the other direction: when he 
compares the number of projectors on 
some university campuses with those 
available in neighboring elementary- 
school districts he indicates the standards 
by which, in his opinion, a university 
might be judged. Is Mr. Finn prepared 
to make public all figures relating to the 
number of colored blocks and elementary 
readers available at the University of 
Southern California? 

There is nothing wrong with audio- 
visual aids in themselves; only with the 
tendency to use them instead of teaching, 
to simplify both teaching and learning 
to a level commensurate with the numbers 
participating on both sides. Mass educa- 
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self-denying, faithless, witless, nit-witted, in- 
advertent profusion from kindergartens and 
from comics? Else, how can he avoid giving 
up? (second italics supplied, page 61) : : 
This paragraph, I submit, violates all 
the laws of logic and shows absolutely no 
respect for the facts. 

Consider first his logic. He is dealing 
with two classes of things: Class A, 
required courses, and Class B, audio- 
visual aids. These two classes he lumps 
into one class (required course =audio- 
visual aid) and the beleaguered professor 
of his example substitutes one for the 
other. Even in Aristotelian logic, things 
have to be alike to be in the same class. 
Horses are not birds; trees are not lumps 
Mr. Weber seriously 
suggest that a college teacher no longer 
able to teach, say, a course in the poetry 
of Keats must substitute therefor motion 
pictures of the flow of corpuscles through 
the small arteries, slides showing details 
of Mayan ruins, a television interview 
with Nasser, or a tape of the New York 
Philharmonic playing Beethoven’s Ninth? 


of coal. Does 


What is the man talking about? 
An audio-visual aid is not a course; it 


method of communication. Pre- 
sumably it must communicate something, 
or it would neither be visual nor auditory. 
What any audio-visual device communi- 
cates is some kind of content. Mr. 
Weber, with his illogical classification, 
ignores this and leaves us in complete 
darkness as to what the frustrated poetry 
teacher is supposed now to teach. Pre- 
sumably, he has been transferred to the 
School of Engineering, Medicine, or Social 
Work, where they will give him a pro- 
jector and tell him to go to work. 
Second, consider the adjectives he has 
tied to the word “profusion.” What, for 
Aristotle’s sake, is “faithless profusion”’? 
Is it profusion that has no faith? Can’t 
you see that great mountain of films, 
filmstrips, records, tapes, slides, pro- 
jectors, recorders, etc., that the poor 
poetry teacher had to retreat to, existing 
without benefit of baptism or any of the 
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tion means mass courses. Mass courses, 
as I know only too well, tempt one to 
take refuge behind films and slides, not 
as teaching aids but as teaching sur- 
rogates. And, if this temptation is 
withstood, they tend at any rate toward 
simplification in the direction of the 
“lowest common denominator.” Mr. Finn 
wants to know what the frustrated poetry 
teacher is supposed teach. 
Assuming that he is frustrated, and the 
worst of it is that he might not be, he will 
find him in a vast auditorium, illustrating 
a lecture on “Poetry and Life” with 
colored slides of primroses by the river’s 
brim and Assyrians coming down like 
the wolf on the fold. And my point is 
that, as this becomes the rule rather 
than the exception, there will be a 
necessary deterioration of standards at 
all levels: poor incoming students, falling 
standards for teachers, poorer quality 
teachers, poorer quality graduates (some 
of whom will themselves become teachers). 
And this vicious spiral will be paralleled 
by another, of organization and mechani- 
zation elaborated to cope with the 
numerical problem, with the challenge of 
the situation, and in which routines 
designed to preserve some standards will 
tend to crush the individuals. To suggest 
that this seems unavoidable if we continue 
in the direction in which we are going is, 
to say the least, naughty. 

But such condemnation as is meted 
out to me on the way is only preliminary 
to a grand conclusion in which the villain 
is finally shown up in his true colors. 
We might have guessed from the begin- 
ning, but in case we have not, we must 
be told the worst: Weber does not think 
highly of American youth, he lacks faith 
in them (and, we suspect, in America). 
This opens up a fascinating range of 
possibilities (is denunciation enough?) 
which, unfortunately, I cannot pursue 
beyond a hint about orginal sin and an 
inquiry as to whether Mr. Finn has 
stopped beating his wife. Perhaps his- 
torians acquire pessimism the 
] 
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A Summer Course for 


Teachers 

The critics of teacher education in 
the United States have been hammer- 
ing away that public-school teachers 
are anti-intellectual, that they have 
no respect for scholarship, and that 
they have very little background in 
content subjects. A favorite charge 
is that teachers and young school 
administrators who take graduate 
work load on more and more profes- 
sional courses to the neglect of those 
devoted to liberal education. To a 


large extent this is true, but few 
critics try to find the reason and even 
fewer make any moves to remedy 
Through talking with 


the situation. 
hundreds of graduate students, the 
writer is convinced that most teachers 
and young school men would welcome 
the opportunity to take more liberal- 
arts graduate courses if they were 
given the opportunity to take courses 
which would enhance their personal 
and professional growth. However, 
they find that most liberal-arts grad- 
uate courses are designed for narrow 
specialization and research. Even if 
they have sufficient hours of pre- 
requisites, courses organized for these 
purposes do not meet their needs, and 
they are forced to fill up their pro- 
grams with courses in “education.” 
Who is to blame? No one in his 
right mind would advocate the elimi- 
nation of courses for specialists, but 
graduate faculties should decide the 


1Reported by J. J. Oppenheimer, Head of the 
P ap SE So pO tasks ar maper vale 
Department of Education, University of Louisville. 


issue, whether or not the graduate 
schools have the additional function 
ot providing for the continuation of the 
liberal or general education of the 
specialists. With all the hue and cry 
that education is a lifelong necessity, 
and with more and more industries 
and the professions finding that mod- 
ern men must be liberally educated, 
who is bold enough to assert that the 
general or liberal education of the 
specialist when an undergraduate stu- 
dent is sufficient for a_ lifetime? 
Should the graduate school avoid this 
issue? 

This article reports an attempt on 
the part of a graduate department of 
education and allied academic depart- 
ments to institute a broader program 
in the liberal studies for,teachers and 
principals. For several years the 
Department of Education in the 
University of Louisville has had an 
advisory committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of local professional organ- 
izations, the members of which have 
pointed out the specific needs of 
teachers and other school workers in 
graduate studies. Among their recom- 
mendations, the need for more courses 
in the liberal arts and sciences has 
been stressed. 

To meet the suggestion of the 
Advisory Committee on Education 
the course entitled ““The Humanities 
in American Culture” was planned 
by President Philip G. Davidson, 
Ernest Hassold, chairman of the 
Division of the Humanities, and the 
writer. Before the course was pre- 
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sented to the Graduate School for 
approval, its purpose and general 
outline were discussed with a number 
of leading scholars in the field of the 
humanities. Without exception they 
endorsed the purpose of the course 
and encouraged us to attempt it. It 
was approved by the graduate faculty 
as a course in “general studies,” 
which would offer a broad outline of 
the history of ideas in American 
culture. 

Teachers and principals working 
for the Master’s degree or Advanced 
Certificate in Education were invited to 
enroll in this pilot general-education 
course. Several outstanding scholars 
in the humanities from other uni- 


versities were invited to participate: 
Perry Miller of Harvard University; 
Mark Van Doren and Henry Steele 
Commager, both of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Randall Stewart of Vander- 
bilt; Virgil Barker, University of 


Miami (Florida); A. K. Rule of the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
President Davidson of this Univer- 
sity took part in the course, Ernest 
Hassold acted as consultant in the 
humanities, and the writer was the 
co-ordinator. A number of the pro- 
fessors of this university acted as 
discussion leaders and gave supple- 
mentary lectures. 

The course was given during the 
first five weeks of the summer session. 
The first week was devoted to the 
réle of religion in American culture. 
Randall Stewart, A. K. Rule, and the 
President discussed the problem as a 
panel. The second week was devoted 
to the origins and development of the 
humanities in American culture dis- 
cussed by Mr. Miller; the third week 
to the main currents in American 
culture discussed by Mr. Van Doren. 
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In the fourth week Mr. Barker dis- 
cussed the rdle of modern painting 
and architecture in the development 
of American culture, and during the 
final week Mr. Commager discussed 
the prospects for the humanities in 
American culture. As has been indi- 
cated before, the emphasis was on 
the history of American intellectual 
development. 

During the first three days of each 
week the visiting professor introduced 
the topic in his lectures and led dis- 
cussions. This took three and one- 
half hours per day. The two remain- 
ing days were used by the consultant, 
the co-ordinator, and professors from 
the University to clarify the lectures 
and to introduce additional materials. 
Before the course began, students 
were asked to indicate what types of 
problems and topics they would like 
the course to cover. A carefully 
organized bibliography based on the 
recommendations of the visiting pro- 
fessors was given to the students. 
One of the interesting features of the 
course was the wide use of recordings 
—pertinent lectures, round tables, 
and seminars. The Louisville public 
library has a large collection of record- 
ings, including “‘Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” “University of Chicago Round 
Table,” and ‘‘ Third Channel BBC.” 
The visiting lecturers selected record- 
ings to supplement their presenta- 
tions, and these were received in the 
University listening room over a 
telephone wire from the public library. 
These materials added much. 

The course had not been under way 
very long before students expressed 
their appreciation for the stimulating 
new ideas that were being presented, 
for the opening up of new intellectual 
vistas and the challenging ideas which 
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the visiting professors provided. Each 
man offered different materials and 
his methods of thinking differed from 
that of the other lecturers. The stu- 
dents responded to this type of teach- 
ing. The excitement of the course 
spread so that townspeople and _ fac- 
ulty members filled the remaining 
seats in the lecture room. There was 
no question concerning the interest 
aroused by the visiting professors. 
But those of us who had the respon- 
sibility for the course needed addi- 
tional evidence in order to evaluate it. 

Each member of the class was 
asked to write four papers giving a 
critical analysis and evaluation of the 
lectures, the assigned readings, the 
recordings, and the influence of the 
course on his thinking. The final 


mark of each student was determined 
on the quality of the required papers 
and the responses given in the quiz 


and discussion periods. The course 
co-ordinator was well pleased with 
the quality and quantity of the work 
done. 

To obtain more definite reactions 
to the content of the course and 
methods used, a four-page question- 
naire was tabulated. The replies to 
the questions are summarized here. 
Thirty-four of the 49 respondents 
said it was one of the best courses 
they had ever had; four of them 
thought it was a very good course; 
and one that it was better than he 
thought it would be. Thirty-five 
said that the greatest value of the 
course was in their own _ personal 
growth; twelve said that it was of 
greatest interest to them because of 
the professional advancement; one 
indicated that it was of greatest value 
to him because of the credit. Forty- 
two of the respondents said that the 
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course opened up many new intel- 
lectual interests; five indicated that 
no new intellectual interests were 
opened up for them. 

The respondents said that the 
course stimulated in them the desire 
to read more on “the American 

e > «6 bd ” ae 
mind,” “‘ American culture,” and “‘the 
advancement of culture,” and “‘com- 
parative cultures.”” To the inquiry, 
“What new ways of looking at, 
examining, or studying did the course 
provide you with?’ the response 
indicated new ways of looking at 
literature, painting, architecture, and 
history. The respondents also said that 
the course gave them many new ideas. 

To the question, “In what areas 
did the course increase your respect?” 
the replies are summarized in the 
following table: 

Number of 
Respondents 
Scholarly research 32 
The humanities 43 
History of ideas 40 
International cultural 
exchange 40 
Since these were not single choices, 
a respondent often checked several 
topics. 

Another promising area was the 
new interests which the student hoped 
to follow. The respondents reported 
the following areas of increased 
interest: 

Number of 
Respondents 
Contemporary reading 41 
Styles of architecture 37 
Functionalism in archi- 
tecture.... 31 


Modern drama 33 
Art forms in the movies 33 


Thirty-five of the participants said 
that they were eager to follow up the 
course and in the future would listen 
to lectures in the humanities; thirty- 
eight indicated they would enjoy 
listening to the “Invitation to Learn- 
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ing”’ (radio program); thirty-six were 
eager to continue their interest in the 
FM programs of the Louisville public 
library. Forty-one said that they 
wanted to pursue the study of Ameri- 
can classics; 37, the great books; 36, 
American poetry; 36, intellectual his- 
tory; 33, American contemporary fic- 
tion; 30, a study of Parrington. 
Forty-four participants thought the 
course was well conducted and five 
thought it was adequately done. The 
satisfaction of the group was indicated 
in regard to the use of the visiting 
professors, the type of topic covered 
(which was of broad character), the 
use of the local staff. They suggested 
that more emphasis should be placed 
on lectures on the history of ideas, 
philosophical and psychological inter- 
pretations, the place of the particular 
topic in the development of culture. 
The participants thought that the 
division of time between lecturing 


and open discussions was about right, 
and a few of them thought that local 
faculty should have been allowed to 


ask more questions. The amount 
of reading reported by the students 
varied from 32 books down to Io 
and the mode was around 20 books 
per student. Twenty-eight students 
thought that too many books were 
required in the basic list, and twenty- 
one thought that the number was 
about right. 

A few comments of the students 
will give the reader some indication 
of the satisfaction the members of 
the class derived from the course: 


“In terms of positive values I believe 
that this course has corrected certain 
ideas; clarified, stimulated, and broadened 
my thinking in other areas; and created 
for me new areas of appreciation. It is 
one of the best that I have had. My 
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only suggestion for its improvement is 
that more time be allotted to lectures on 
music.” 

“The bringing in of guest lecturers of 
such high caliber was an enlightening 
experience. These men, for the most 
part, were excellent lecturers, giants in 
their own particular field. New avenues 
of thought were opened for further 
exploration; familiar avenues of thought 
were enlarged and often clarified. The 
professors at our own University made 
a great contribution to the course. 
Without their evaluations, criticisms, and 
lectures I believe the course would have 
been incomplete.” 

“The emphasis others have given to 
some problems have been of great help 
to me in my thinking. I am still wise 
enough to know .how little I know. 
Absolutely and relatively, the vast store 
of truth, knowledge, and understanding 
is mine to tackle. My understanding 
and philosophy of life must be developed 
within; but I shall be eternally grateful 
to those wise men who stimulated and 
helped me clarify some of my thinking 
during the five weeks spent in this class.”’ 

Fifty-two students registered for 
credit in the course, but the audience 
was often doubled in size by visitors 

students, faculty members, and 
townspeople. The participants enthu- 
siastically received the course and 
derived great value from it. Those 
in charge are most satisfied with its 
outcomes. The visiting professors co- 
operated, presenting their best ideas 
and interpretations. The usefulness 
of the the students was 
greatly augmented by the reading 
lists and the recorded supplementary 
material. Experience with this type 
of seminar convinces us that a course 
of this type has great value for 
teachers and that they will be grate- 
ful when such courses are offered to 
them. 


course to 
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Education for Citizenship: 
a Utopian Approach to 


General Education’ 


In discussions of the objectives of 
general education the statement is 
frequently made that one of the para- 
mount objectives should be “educa- 
tion for citizenship.”” Few educators 
would disagree with the importance 
of this goal, but how is the curriculum 
to be ordered and instruction offered 
so that students may receive the 
necessary training and background 
for citizenship in a contemporary 
society? 

The answers to these questions 
have been formulated in many ways 
and the contents and methods of 


general-education programs have var- 
ied accordingly. As a consequence, 
one finds such offerings as courses in 
contemporary civilization, discussion 


‘ 


“seminars” in problems of contem- 
porary living, lecture courses in gov- 
ernment and international affairs, 
courses in American history and 
political affairs, all of which are in 
some way aimed at achieving the 
goal of preparation for effective 
citizenship. 

Many of these courses are _his- 
torically oriented, with the supposi- 
tion that the citizen in a democracy 
must discover the roots of his rights 
and the depth of his duties, if not in 
the whole of the Graeco-Roman- 
Judaic heritage, at least in the more 
immediate heritage of his own coun- 
try. Most of these courses leave 
the student facing the problems of 
his contemporary society aware of 
some of the material and spiritual 


1Reported by James A. Fisher, Chairman, and 
Peyton E. Richter, Assistant Professor, of the 
Division of Literature, Art and Philosophy, Boston 
University Junior College. 
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dilemmas and with a certain store of 
knowledge relative to the problems 
which he must inevitably face. But 
few of them put an emphasis on the 
future, upon the possibility of the 
creation of a new and better society 
through the efforts of individuals in 

a free society. 

This paper describes an experiment 
in planning for the future conducted 
with the sophomore students in the 
Division of Literature, Art and Phi- 
losophy at the Boston University 
Junior College. This “utopian” ex- 
periment which was tried for the first 
time during the second semester of 
the 1955-56 school year had three 
basic hypotheses: 

First, the students working in groups to 
plan and draft a utopia would be 
challenged to integrate the subject- 
matter of the several courses (Psy- 
chology and Guidance, Social Relations, 
Science, and Communications) which 
comprise, in addition to the humanities, 
the core curriculum of the two years. 

Second, the study of utopian literature, 
and the planning of a utopia would give 
students the opportunity to work out 
practical solutions to the ethical prob- 
lems which constituted the bulk of the 
work in the first semester of the 
Division of Literature, Art and 
Philosophy. 

Third, the planning of utopias might offer 
students training in the kind of 
thinking needed for effective citizenship 
in a dynamic and democratic society. 
The second semester was devoted 

to a study of some prominent examples 

of utopian literature. The students 
read and discussed such works as, 

Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Bel- 

lamy’s Looking Backward, Huxley’s 

Brave New World, Orwell’s 7984, and 

Skinner’s Walden Two. In the dis- 

cussions and lectures attention was 
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focused on the solutions offered by 
the writers to problems in economics, 
politics, education, aesthetics, and 
ethics. Students were urged to look 
for and examine the basic assump- 
tions in these areas upon which the 
authors were constructing societies 
and then to relate these solutions to 
the positions of such men as Schopen- 
hauer, Mill, Bentham, Aristotle, 


Dewey, and Kant whose ideas were 
examined in the first semester. After 
the end of seven weeks of discussion, 
the following directions were drawn 
up as a structure for the utopias. 


Group Projyecr 1n STRUCTURING 
A Uropta? 

The sections will be divided into four 
or five small groups—each group com- 
posed of five or six members. During 
the last six weeks of the year, we plan 
to spend one section meeting a week 
having the individual groups discuss their 
progress in planning a utopia. The 
other weekly meetings will be spent in 
continuing discussions on the general 
readings and lectures. 

Each group will have a co- 
ordinator. His task will be to supervise 
the preparation of the final written 
utopia, to be liaison between the group 
and the instructor, to oversee the con- 
struction of the written constitution. 
Another member will serve as secretary 
of the group, keeping minutes of the 
discussions and gathering resource mate- 
rial on utopias from the library for use 
by the whole group. He will be respon- 
sible for putting the final report together 
and seeing to the typing of the report. 
Points to Be Covered by Each Utopia 
1. Physical plan of the utopia: 

Where is it to be located? 

Consideration should be given to the 

climate, natural resources, terrain, etc. 
2. The constitution of the utopia: 


2In addition to these directions, a bibliography 
for further study was prepared for the student. 
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See, for example, the constitution of 
the United States, and the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
Philosophical defense of the utopia: 
This part of the report should describe 
more specifically the structure of the 
utopia in terms of the following 
categories: 

Political 

Who runs the state? Election of 

officers, making of laws, etc. 

Economic 

Free enterprise, capitalism, social- 

ism, control of the means of pro- 

duction, etc. 

Social! 

Classes, locus of value—the group 

or the individual—equality of per- 

sons, class mobility, place of women, 

etc. 

Religious 

One religion, or many, state con- 

trolled, the religious assumptions, 

problem of tolerance. 

Educational 

General plan for education, nature 
of knowledge. Who shall be 

educated? 

Aesthetic 

The general réle of art and creative 

activity, the nature of beauty. 

Moral 

System of ethics, nature of right and 

wrong, one general position or many. 

Psychological 

Assumptions about the nature of 

man, his motivations, the way he 

learns, influence of environment, 

heredity, etc. 
Specific problems and their solutions: 
This part of the utopia should point 
out how each of the following specific 
problems is to be solved in the utopia. 
The solution should follow logically 
the general philosophical assumptions 
which are discussed in the part of the 
report titled “Philosophical Defense of 
the Utopia”: capital punishment; 
euthanasia; birth control and eugenics; 


censorship of the arts; socialized 
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medicine; private property, wages, 
work week; taxes; government subsidy 
of education; and integration of races. 
In discussing each of these problems, 
the report should state the solution of 
each problem and then indicate the 
objections that would be raised against 
the solution given and how they are 
met or answered. 
In addition, the report may consider 
these problems and any other problems 
which seem pertinent: artificial insemi- 
nation, pacifism, recreation and leisure- 
time activities, suicide, marriage, 
gambling, and care of the aged. 

Judged by student enthusiasm, the 
experiment was eminently successful. 
An average of two section meetings a 
week were devoted to the group work 
on the utopias. The students spent 
the hour in groups discussing the 
problems with which they were con- 
fronted, assigning areas for work to 
individual students, writing, reading 
and above all arguing and persuading 
minorities within each group to accept 
the opinion of the majority. At the 
end of the hour, the chairman of each 
group reported to the entire section 
on the progress made, and more 
particularly on the problems which 
remained unsolved. At the end of 
six weeks, the semester end, the 
utopias were completed. 

Evaluation in such an experiment 
as this is at difficult. The 
Division had for several years con- 
ducted oral as well as written exami- 
nations; it was decided to hold oral 
examinations on the utopias. Each 
group appeared before the instructors 
of the sophomore year and presented 
its utopia defending it against the 
objections raised by the examiners. 
Each student received an individual 
mark on the oral as well as a group 
mark on the written paper. 


best 
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As a result of reading the “utopias” 
and listening to the presentations, 
the following description indicates 
some of the problems in such an 
undertaking. 


One Religion or Many—There seemed 
to be a tendency of one religious group to 
set up one religion; a tendency of the many 
to force the few to believe in a God. An 
interesting human-relations aspect of the 
problem was the resolution of problems in 
this area when the group was composed 
of the three major faiths. 

Faith-Knowledge—There was not too 
much evidence that the students saw 
that there was a difference between the 
two, at least as far as religion was 
concerned. When asked how they proved 
to the people of their utopia that their 
tenets were true, they tended to state 
that they just “were.” 

Belief in God—The students in most 
cases had the inhabitants of the utopia 
believe in a supernatural being of some 
kind. So great was the desire to believe 
in God that one group stated, “in our 
utopia, even the atheists believe in a 
higher power.” 

Competition—Generally, the students 
held that the greatest source of evil in our 
society is competition. This was un- 
doubtedly the result of the rather over- 
whelming impression Bellamy made on 
the students in the area of economics. 

Philosopher-King—There was a split 
between those who adhered to Plato’s 
position and those who sought a repre- 
sentative form of government. Even 
those who were committed to representa- 
tive government wanted to make abso- 
lutely certain that their representatives 
were highly educated. Generally speak- 
ing, there seemed to be an air of disillu- 
sionment with American politicians. 

Education—In the utopias, education 
was free and for all from the ages of six 
to twenty-one. A great emphasis was 
placed on general education. 

Psychology—The students were greatly 
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influenced by the environmentalist 
approach of Bellamy and Skinner. They 
felt that if a healthy environment exists 
men will be good. Heredity was a minor 
factor in their psychology. There was 
general vagueness about the problem of 
everyone being created equal, the com- 
mitment to “education for all,’’ and the 
factor of individual differences. Some 
went so far as to make all people of the 
same intelligence; others tried to resolve 
the problem by saying that all people 
were equal in ability but some took less 
desirable jobs because of interest. 

Testing—There was a great reliance on 
testing to indicate the type of work one 
was fitted to do. This reflects both the 
temper of the times in education and 
the particular emphasis placed on testing 
at the Junior College. 

The Family—Heavy emphasis was 
placed upon the family as an institution 
and as an educational force. 

Crime—Crime was considered a sick- 
ness due to inadequate adjustment to the 
environment. Prisons were replaced by 
rehabilitation centers. 

War—There was no war in the utopias, 
nor there much threat of 
Standing armies were not considered. 

Money—Again, because of the influence 
of Bellamy, money was eliminated and 
credit cards were substituted. Everyone 
was given the same amount of credit. 
The general feeling was that if everyone 
had the same income there would be no 
jealously or strife. 

Eugenics—Students were torn between 
the desire to institute a 
eugenics and a feeling that it was running 
counter to their religious and moral 
teaching. 

Ethics—The utopias were utilitarian in 
ethics, operating upon the idea of the 
greatest happiness for the greatest 
number. They put the locus of value 
in the group rather than the individual, 
although the conflict between individual- 
ism and collectivism was not satisfactorily 
resolved. 


was any. 


system of 
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Aesthetics—The students adopted the 
position that what anyone thought was 
beautiful was beautiful, and that in the 
field of art one man’s opinion was as good 
as another’s. 

Some specific weaknesses in the 
students’ preparation were to be 
noted. These weaknesses are being 


used to indicate where further struc- 
turing and more interdepartmental 
co-operation must be used to make 
yield 


the utopian problem better 
results. 

A study of the many utopias has 
revealed that some of the students 
were not sufficiently aware of the 
differences between science fiction 
and utopian literature. In the field 
of economics, the implications involved 
in abolishing money and wages, and 
in government control of the means 
of production were not explored suf- 
ficientiy. It is planned that the 
student, in setting up such a system, 
will do so on sophisticated rather 
than naive basis. The problems of 
heredity and environment in the 
shaping of man’s personality together 
with the psychological factors under- 
lying the matter of learning are areas 
which need greater integrative effort. 
In aesthetics, the rédle of the artist in 
society, the value of art in society, 
and the problem of evaluation of the 
art object were no more than cursorily 
treated by the majority. This may 
be due to an internal weakness in the 
course itself, or it may be a, genuine 
reflection of the attitude of students 
as they contemplate the nature of 
their ideal society. 

Finally, the interrelationships exist- 
ing in society must be 
Students must be made more acutely 
aware that systems of ethics have 
far-reaching implications in the field 


stressed. 
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of education, economics, psychology, 
and esthetics. 

Considering the advantages as well 
as the weaknesses of the utopian proj- 
ect, we are convinced that such a 
project provides an unusual and 
valuable educational experience as a 
final unit in a two-year core curric- 
ulum in general education. A com- 
prehensive project of this scope and 
nature capitalizes on the broad back- 
ground of knowledge and understand- 
ing and on the integrative approach 
characteristic of the curriculum of the 
College. 

Since there must be an internal 
consistency of purpose and approach 
in solving the problems posed in con- 
structing an ideal society, students 
are stimulated to think critically and 
creatively. As individual students 
submit their ideas to the criticism of 
the group and see how they fare 
under scrutiny, they become more 
aware that their ideas can have con- 
sequences in practice. As they learn 
to share collectively the responsibility 
of their group decisions, they get to 
know and to appreciate the difficulties 
and values of democratic principles as 
they operate in real life. Finally, as 
they are encouraged to teach them- 
selves and to employ their instructors 
as guides and resource personnel, 
students become more self-sufficient 
and self-directing and thus better 
prepared either to continue their 
academic studies or to take their 
places in the contemporary world. 

We believe that the utopia project 
can indeed aid in preparing individ- 
uals who can play their réles as 
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intelligent members of groups, who 
are sympathetic of minority opinions, 
who guard their own rights and the 
rights of others as their most precious 
possession, who are appreciative of 
fellow human beings and of aesthetic, 
ethical, and religious values, and who 
are aware of the most pressing obliga- 
tion to aid in the construction of a 
more ideal social order for themselves 
and for all mankind. 


Fourteen more educational-research 
contracts totaling $500,000 have been 
approved by the United States Office 
of Education. The projects will be 
conducted by six colleges and univer- 
sities: Syracuse University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Ohio 
State University, Southern State Col- 
lege (Arkansas), Western Michigan 
College, and the University of Alaska. 
The Office of Education will provide 
$400,187, with the institutions adding 
$135,519. Mental retardation will be 
studied in a group of projects by 
Syracuse, Peabody, and Ohio State. 
Southern State will conduct research 
on retention of students in school; 
Western Michigan, education prob- 
lems of migrant children; and Alaska, 
education for Alaskan Indians and 
Eskimos. A total of twenty-three 
contracts have been signed since the 
co-operative research program was 
launched a few months ago. An 
additional forty-two proposals were 
recommended for approval recently 
by the Office of Education’s research 
advisory committee. 


-The-Reporter: 





The establishment of the George W. 
Ochs-Oakes Senior Scholarship has 
been announced by Northwestern 
University and Queens College, Oxford 
University. It will be open to grad- 
uates of Oxford and will provide two 
years of graduate study of American 
history, the first at Oxford and the 
second at Northwestern. The scholar- 
ship is designed to encourage increased 
study of American history by English 
scholars. 


Aw ESTATE of fourteen hundred 
acres, Meadow Brook Farms _ near 
Rochester, has been given to Michigan 
State University by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred G. Wilson as a site for a 
branch college to serve Oakland 
County and adjoining areas. A cash 
donation of $2,000,000 to underwrite 
the construction of academic build- 
ings was included in the gift. Total 
value is estimated conservatively at 
$10,000,000. 


A LOAN collection of materials on 
the planning of college and university 
library buildings has been assembled 
by Harold D. Jones, chief circulation 
librarian, Brooklyn College Library. 
The collection includes kodachrome 
slides, black and white photographs, 
descriptive articles; and copies of 
floor plans, preliminary instructions 
to the architect, guides or handbooks 
for readers, and newly designed book- 
plates. The collection is available 
for borrowing by college and university 
librarians, faculty members, adminis- 


trators, or by architects. There is 
no charge except for postage. 


Tae workshop on Family Life Educa- 
tion formerly held annually at the 
University of Chicago will be held 
June 24 to July 5 this year at Western 
Michigan University. The workshop 
is open to high-school and college 
teachers, social workers, parent edu- 
cators, and group workers in the 
field. The registration fee for resi- 
dents will be $22 and for nonresidents, 
$31. Room and meals are in addi- 
tion. Two semester-hours of grad- 
uate credit may be earned. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Mark Flapan, Department of Soci- 
ology, Western Michigan University. 


A\n ExcHance program of graduate 
scholarships has been established 
between Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Illinois. 
Each institution will award a scholar- 
ship to a high standing Senior of the 
other, for graduate study during the 
1957-58 academic year and the 1958 
summer session. The scholarships, 
which cover tuition and most fees, 
provide for graduate study in any 
liberal-arts, science, or engineering 
field offered by either institution. 


“os quarterly Newsletter of the Com- 


mittee on Intellectual Freedom of 
the American Library Association, 
which has been sent free to those on 
its mailing list, is now priced at $2 
a year. There are discounts for 
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multiple subscriptions sent to the same 
address. Subscriptions are handled 
through the Subscriptions Depart- 
ment of the American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 


A crant of $50,000 from the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association Founda- 
tion to Teachers College, Columbia 
University will finance the first two 
years of a five-year study of traffic 
safety. The principal objective will 
be to determine the underlying causes 
of traffic accidents and to make recom- 
mendations for reducing them. The 
project will start on August I. 


Arrer considering for its class gift 
a fountain, a concert piano, audi- 
torium seating, and the first payment 
toward a coeducational dormitory, 
the Class of 1957 of Baylor University 
has decided to contribute an endow- 
ment fund of $4,000 to the University 
Library. The income from the fund 
will be used for the purchase of books. 


A\w uuusrratep brochure stressing 
the importance of the co-ordination 
of individual fund-raising efforts with 


the national campaign has been sent: 


to college and university presidents 
by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. The national campaign 
is being carried on as a public service 
by the Advertising Council. 


The report of the Ford Foundation 
for the year ending September 30, 


1956, shows that approximately $2 
out of every $3 spent was for the 
direct benefit of education. The total 
commitment for the year was 
$602,000,000, of which $401,000,000 
was for education. The latter figure 
represents $312,000,000 in grants and 
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$89,000,000 reserved for future grants, 
and includes the sum of $201,000,000 
to help improve college faculty s: alaries. 
Other major commitments included: 
medical education, $100,000; the Fund 
for Adult Education, $17,500,000; 
educational television, $8,000,000; 
development of library resources, 
$5,000,000; non-salary teacher bene- 
fits, $5,000,000; and publication in 
the humanities and social sciences, 


$1,725,000. 


Firry-seven men and women from 
colleges across the country have been 
chosen for the 1957 Danforth Teacher 
Study Grants. The successful candi- 
dates were chosen from 340 nomina- 
tions provided by the deans of 
accredited colleges in the United 
States. The selection was made on 
the basis of academic ability, personal 
qualities promising success in teach- 
ing, and maturity in the 
candidate’s own faith. This is the 
third year that this program of 
Danforth Teacher Study Grants has 
been in operation. The award allows 
a calendar year of graduate study in 
a university of the candidate’s choos- 
ing. The stipend is arranged accord- 
ing to the candidate’s salary and 
number of dependents, and may go as 
high as $4,600. Each year a confer- 
ence on te: aching i is arranged for the 
men and women receiving the awards. 
This year the conference will be held 
August 19-25 at Camp Miniwanca, 
the grounds of the American Youth 
Foundation. 


religious 


A PILOT program to bring nursing 
careers within easier reach of more 
veterans and help fill one of the 
nation’s crucial man-power needs has 
been announced by the Huron Road 
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Hospital School of Nursing at Fenn 
College. Beginning next September, 
the School will accept veterans with 
training and experience as military 
medical technicians for further educa- 
tion leading to the diploma in nursing. 
The experimental program will build 
on the knowledge and skills acquired 
by the veteran during his service 
years. It is one aspect of a five-year 
study now being made by the Insti- 
tute of Research and Service in 
Nursing Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University for the 
National League for Nursing, under 
a grant from Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund. 


A survey of dentistry in the United 
States will be conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education at the 
request of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. The survey will concentrate 
on four areas of dentistry: education, 
research, practice, and health. It 
will be financed by the follow- 
ing grants: the Kellogg Foundation, 
$250,000; American Dental Associa- 
tion, $120,000; Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, $25,000; and the Louis W. 
and Maud Hill Family Foundation, 
$5,000. 

A national commission, composed 
of representatives of such groups as 
education, management, labor, medi- 
cine, and dentistry, will be appointed 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and will have final authority for 
conduct and administration of the 
survey. 


Four western Massachusetts Colleges 
—Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
and the University of Massachusetts 
—have issued a joint calendar of 
lectures, concerts, motion pictures, 
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and drama as part of a co-operative 
program being worked out by the 
four institutions. The calendar lists 
more than one hundred events open 
to the public at the colleges during 
the next three months, in addition to 
exhibits in art and natural 
museums. It does not include inter- 
collegiate athletic social 
events, or internal college functions. 


science 


contests, 


The Sixth Western Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development will be 
held August 18-30 at the University 
of California Extension’s newly ac- 
quired conference center on the shore 
of Lake Arrowhead. Training activi- 
ties will focus on both increasing 
understanding of one’s self and others 
and developing skills for dealing with 
various group problems. As in the 
past, participants will be selected 
from a wide variety of occupational 
backgrounds and personal interests. 
The training staff will be made up of 
faculty members from various leading 
universities as well as group leaders 
from a broad range of professional 
and business areas. For further infor- 
mation, write the Department of 
Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


A srvpy of international relations 
through firsthand experience will be 
provided by New York University’s 
eighth Seminar in Western Europe 
during July and August. Graduate 
students, teachers, and social workers 
enrolled in the overseas course will 
visit England, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. They 
will hear lectures by European leaders 
in such fields as government, educa- 
tion, and civil service. In England 
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the students will tour schools, uni- 
versities, and Parliament. In Ger- 
many and Italy they will visit the 
legislative bodies and the United 
States embassies. In Paris they will 
tour UNESCO, NATO, and SHAPE 
headquarters. 

Registrants will assemble on July 1 
in Quebec where they will embark for 
London. They will sail to and from 
Europe on the Home Lines’ flagship, 
“Homeric,” leaving for the return trip 
from Paris to Canada on August 12. 

The total cost to an individual 
participant, including fees for the 
maximum number of credits that can 
be earned (8), is estimated at $1,168. 

Persons who plan to enroll in the 
workshop should apply immediately, 
since enrollment will be limited and 
since the participant must complete 
his reading and reporting require- 
ments before he goes abroad. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order 
in which they are received. Admis- 
sion to the seminar is granted after a 
personal interview and exchange of 
correspondence. Additional informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to 
C. O. Arndt, Seminar on Western 
Europe, New York University. 


A new program of financial aid to 
privately supported colleges, univer- 
sities, and technical schools has been 
announced by the First National City 
Bank of New York. The bank will 
set aside a sum each year, the amount 
to be determined by earnings, from 
which annual grants may be made to 
four-year degree-granting institutions. 
For each college graduate who is, 
and for not less than five years has 
been, in the active service of the 
bank, an annual grant will be made 
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to the institution from which he was 
graduated. Allocations during 1957 
will be based on 505 graduates of 
eligible colleges now in the bank’s 
employ, and will average about $300 
for each person. Grants to each 
institution will be of equal amount 
for each graduate and will continue 
during the graduate’s active service 
in the bank. The grants may be 
used in any manner the recipient 
institution sees fit. 


Tae forthcoming publication of a 
Directory of American Psychological 
Services-1957 has been announced by 
the American Board for Psychological 
Services. The Board was set up by 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion after eight years of committee 
study of the problem of publishing a 
directory of approved persons and 
agencies. The Board has spent two 
years in establishing criteria, visiting 
applicants for listing, and related 
matters. The directory contains the 
names of more than one hundred 
agencies and individuals to whom 
the public may turn with confidence 
when in need of psychological service. 
The Board makes clear in the preface 
to the volume that it is not to be 
considered a complete listing of well- 
qualified psychologists and agencies: 
many excellent psychologists did not 
apply for evaluation and _ listing. 
Since a directory of this kind rapidly 
becomes obsolete, the Board plans to 
issue annual editions. The directory 
will be sold for $1 a copy, a fraction 
of the cost, since the project was 
subsidized by the American Psycho- 
logical Association and was supported 
in part by fees fiom those requesting 
evaluation and listing. 
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Tentative Conclusions 


CONSTRAINT AND VARIETY IN AMERICAN 
Epucation, by David Riesman. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1956. xiv+160 pp. (Univer- 
sity Lectures in the Humanities, No. 
1). $2.76. 

Mr. Riesman gives us three lively 
lectures, plus a prologue and an epilogue, 
on the confusion in contemporary Ameri- 
can education. These were the first of a 
projected series of “University Lectures 
in the Humanities” at the University of 

Nebraska. They augur well for the 
series, for they provide both sophisticated 
entertainment and a stimulus to solid 
thinking. His Nebraska listeners must 
have been charmed by his wit, and 
secretly flattered by his evident assump- 
tion that the slightly obscured targets of 
his wit would be readily identified. 
Educators enjoy the bite of gentle sar- 
casm even when it nips their own flesh. 

Some of his listeners must have real- 


ized, however, as will the readers of the 
published version, that Mr. Riesman was 
grappling seriously with the sociology of 
American education. The reviewer’s judg- 
ment is that he did not do a good job. 
He tried to cover too much ground; he 


was too conscious of the audience in 
front of him (something that could have 
been corrected in the revision of the 
manuscript); he went out of his way to 
pay tribute to particular individuals who 
do not really deserve a place in the story; 
he allowed himself a too free range of 
reference that confuses the expert as 
well as the casual listener; and, finally, 
he has inserted (in the published version) 
paragraph headings that make sense only 
to the person who has completed the 
reading of the paragraph. The serious 
student of education has to work if he 
is to get the meat out of it. 

But the meat, when it is dissected out, 
is nutritious. The initiation, the direc- 
tion, and the regulation of change are 
sociological problems that are just as 


relevant to education as they are to any 
other social institution. Mr. Riesman 
concentrates particularly on the sources 
of leadership and the forces that con- 
strain freedom, first in the universities 
and colleges and then in the secondary 
schools, but he manages to touch in 
passing on just about every topic that 
worries an educational theorist. His 
conclusions are tentative, as a sociologist’s 
conclusions should be, but he seems to 
see in the jumble of pushes and pulls that 
characterize present-day education a 
developing pattern that warrants a 
modest degree of optimism. The con- 
tribution of the social scientist to educa- 
tion is too frequently limited to the 
compiling of tables or the correlation of 
something with something else. It is 
refreshing to have an acute and wise 
observer look at an important segment 
of our own society and analyze it as he 
would a foreign culture. It is to be 
hoped that these rather discursive lec- 
tures are but a preamble to a systematic 
sociology of education. 
Rosert B. MacLeop 
Cornell University 


A Mid-Nineteenth Century College 


Mark HopkIns AND THE Loc: WILLIAMS 
CoLLeGeE, 1836-1872, dy Frederick 
Rudolph. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. xiv+267 pp. (Yale 
Historical Publications). $4.75. 

This is a first-rate book. For anyone 
who wants to find out what really went 
on in a mid-nineteenth century regional 
college, Mr. Rudolph’s description of 
Williams will be as valuable as Robert S. 
Fletcher’s history of Oberlin, Thomas 
Le Duc’s story of Amherst, or the per- 
tinent chapters in Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
famous and compact history of Harvard. 

As a social study of the changing 
Williams student body and its relation- 
ship to institutional ideals that were 
slower to change, the book is at its 
best. With scholarly industry and an eye 
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to the significant among a lot of archival 
materials, the author tells us how Berk- 
shire farm boys were gradually traded 
for young gentlemen from the Hudson 
River Valley and New York City. He 
paints not so much a picture of the small 
college as an avenue for social mobility 
in post-Jacksonian America as a picture 
of a rural school for piety, character 

and learning (valued in that order) that 
held all the attractions of “Nature” 
which enticed city youth to Williamstown 
during the college year and their parents 
for summer vacations. If this is engag- 
ing institutional history more than per- 
ceptive educational history, though by 
no means filiopietistic, it is simply 
because the life of the college was not 
learning. The building of “character”’ 
was a more ennobling enterprise than 
scholarship beneath the shadow of 
Greylock. 

In these decades when the students 
were so largely responsible for directing 
Williams in new ways, their installation 
of the fraternity system was important 
in replacing evangelical religion with the 
secular religion of Masonic ritual, good 
manners, and comfortable conformity. 
With his chapter on “‘The New Heresy” 
of fraternities, Mr. Rudolph presents the 
best available study of the origins and 
aims of college fraternities before the 
Civil War. Moreover, his discussion of 
the development of the cult of the 
alumnus is a unique contribution to our 
growing body of critical literature on 
the nineteenth-century American middle 
class. 

Although this is not intended to be a 
biography of Mark Hopkins—and we 
hope that one day a fuller study of him 
will be made—Mr. Rudolph has skill- 
fully kept Hopkins at the center of the 
institutional story even though the myth 
of the Great Teacher in time outdistanced 
the man who was more moralist than 
scholar, “unread and unashamed” 
(page 29), more a representative of 
middle-class hopes for a “safe” college 
than of the curricular innovations in 
higher education. If the author has 
“exposed”? Mark Hopkins, it has been 
done deftly, especially in his account of 
the relationship between Hopkins, the 
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advocate of the stewardship of great 
we alth, and the practitioner of steward- 
ship from Boston, the college’s bene- 
factor, Amos Lawrence. 

Hopkins perhaps deserves a_ higher 
place in our intellectual history than he 
is given here. Moral philosophy as 
taught by him and other college presi- 
dents before the Civil War was indeed 
filled with theological preconceptions. 
But preconceptions make philosophy. I 
would be inclined to agree with Herbert 
Schneider’s appraisal of Hopkins in his 
Hisiory of American Philosophy, made a 
decade after James B. Pratt’s paper 
which Rudolph cites as his authority for 
the view that Hopkins should not be taken 
seriously as a philosopher. Schneider 
holds that Hopkins’ medical education 
showed through in his writings when he 
emphasized the ends for which the 
human “constitution” is designed and 
when he set forth his “law of limita- 
tion.” Hopkins foreshadowed emergent 


roluti , . 
———- Witson SmirH 
Princeton University 


A Book for Laymen 


A Teacuer Is a Person, by Charles H. 


Wilson. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1956. 285 pp. $3.75. 
This is not primarily a book for the 

teacher, even though he will find enjoy- 

ment in it. His enjoyment, however, 
will derive from the frequency with which 
he will meet old friends and familiar 
bugaboos between its covers. The whole 
cast of characters and situations is here: 
the dull pedant, the inspired professor, 
the lovesick student, the demanding or 
doting parent, the reckless--and heroic 
administrator, the ridiculous marking 
systems, the objective tests, the struggles 
with class size or with discipline, the 
problem of abler students, the caste 
system among teachers. We could list 
many more. For many a teacher the 
autobiographical sketches which domi- 
nate the book will have a happy nostalgic 
quality. Those of us who belong to the 
author’s generation have had most of 
the same experiences so that there is 
little of the suspenseful or “cliff hang- 
ing” left for us. We know how the saga 
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is bound to end, for many of us have 
followed a similar variegated pattern 
and have reached pretty much the same 
ultimate destination as well as the same 
conclusions. Perhaps Mr. Wilson is prone 
to exaggerate his pet educational phobias 
occasionally to drive home his point, but 
for this we can cheerfully forgive him 
because his point is usually worth ham- 
mering. His description of the ideal 
liberal-arts college, for example, although 
greatly overdrawn, will fifty years hence 
be much closer to reality than even Mr. 
Wilson dares to hope. The 
circumstances as well as of 
bring about this ideal. 

This is a book for the layman, who may 
perhaps for the first time discover the 
rightness of the author’s major thesis, 
which is that the teacher truly “is a 
person.” He is a person whose life is 
dull and exciting, frustrating and fas- 
cinating, plodding and _ unpredictable, 
unheralded yet strangely satisfying. The 
reader will discover all this painlessly, 
for Mr. Wilson writes in a pleasant, 
almost flippant style, becoming deadly 
serious only when his emotion as an 
educator suddenly overcomes him. It 
is then that he is at his best, for the 
things he says need steady repetition, 
particularly to parents and to citizens 
generally. There is good sense behind 
humor and hyperbole; there is shrewd 
analysis of our almost cyclical foibles in 
education. And most of all there is 
fierce and justifiable pride in belonging 
to the greatest of all professions. 

SAMUEL B. Gou.tp 
Antioch College 
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A Limited Interpretation 


STUDENTS ON AN AMERICAN 
Richard D. Lambert and 
Minneapolis: Uni- 
Press, 1956. 


INDIAN 
Campus, dy 
Marvin Bressler. 
versity of Minnesota 
xi+122 pp. $3.00. 
This book studies nineteen South 

Asians—sixteen Indians, two Pakistanis, 

and one Singhalese—during their attend- 

ance at the University of Pennsylvania. 

All are followed for at least one academic 

year, some for two and three years. 

After noting the differences in their 

styles of life here through the successive 


force of 


ome 
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years, the authors organize the subject- 
matter from the standpoint of three 
réles which the foreign students play in 
this country: student, tourist, and ambas- 
sadorial. No doubt, this approach reflects 
the behavioristic, psychological, and soci- 
ological orientations of the American 
investigators; consequently, the investi- 
gation fails to penetrate deeply into 
either the cultural values of the native 
lands from which the students come 
or into those of the United States. 
Within these limitations, the findings 
are informative. 

One fact stands out. Throughout 
their entire stay, the judgments of what 
these visitors see here are determined 
by the cultural assumptions and political 
policies of their native lands. Not only 
is there a “remarkable uniformity and 
stability of images” concerning this 
country, but also “the ‘ Indianness’ of 
the student affects [t]his image’’ (page 
55). In short, the students bring their 
particular cultural a priori to the observa- 
tions which they make here. 

What is the Indian content of this 
a priori? Of primary import is_ the 
basic réle of the patriarchal joint family 
in most Asian societies. Sir Henry 
Maine has described this social institu- 
tion in his classic Ancient Law.' Its 
social ethics submerges the decisions and 

values of the individual in those of the 
family. Viewed from this standpoint, 
the behavior of young men with young 
women and the marital relations of 
adults in this country impress the 
foreign visitor as capricious and frivolous, 
lacking in a proper respect for the aged 
and dominated by selfish personal ends 
rather than spiritual and social values. 

The usual clichés which one hears 
again and again in India recur in these 
students: The United States is a country 
which is most proficient with respect to 
gadgets and materialistic achievements, 
but shortsighted and immature spiritu- 
ally. This judgment occurs notwith- 
standing considerable skepticism and 
secularism upon the part of the students 
with respect to the spiritual and religious 
traditions of their own country. 

The volume ends with an emphasis 


‘London: Murray, 1908. 
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upon loyalty to one’s own culture and 
country as the main criterion of what 
happens. In the case of India, this 
includes a present higher priority given 
to education in Great Britain than to 
education in the United States. For 
these and other reasons, the authors 


emphasize not merely the advantage of 


the student- exchange program, but also 
the wisdom of not expecting too much 
from it. 
F. S. C. NorTHRop 
Yale University 


Short Book Reviews 

TEACHING ABROAD, compiled by Unesco. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. 102 pp. 

Vacations ABROAD, compiled by Unesco. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. Vol. VIII. 179 pp. 

Stupy ABroapb: INTERNATIONAL HAnp- 
BOOK, FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EpucaTIONAL EXCHANGE, compiled by 
Unesco. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Vol. VIII. 719 pp. 
Teaching Abroad \ists the names and 


qualifications of some thirteen hundred 


men and women who desire to secure 
teaching positions abroad. In Vacations 
Abroad one may find a description of 
study tours, holiday camps, vacation 
courses, international voluntary work 
camps, and vacation scholarships. Ad- 
dresses are furnished where one may 
write for further information. 

The change of date of publication for 
these handbooks should be noted by those 
who are accustomed to look to them for 
information concerning opportunities for 
foreign experiences. In the future they 
will be published in the second half of the 
year, Study Abroad in September or 
October. Written for students of all the 
nations of the world and published in 
three languages, English, French, and 
Spanish, they present a comprehensive 
and detailed catalogue of these oppor- 
tunities, and are so organized that a 
student may determine quickly if an 
opportunity is to be found to meet his 
need 

In the most detailed of these hand- 
books, Study Abroad, data may be found 
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on seventy-four thousand fellowships and 
other subsidized opportunities for esos 
travel and study. The first edition, 
published in 1948, included only fifteen 
thousand such educational opportunities. 
Since then, China, Czechoslovakia, the 
Republic of Germany, the Republic of 
Korea, Morocco, Panama, and Poland 
have joined the list of donors. 

In 1954-55, an estimated total of one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand stu- 
dents were studying in countries other 
than their own. Heading the list as a 
host nation was the United States which 
had 34,232 foreign students. The United 
States also led the field in the number of 
scholarships and fellowships it offered, 
20,587, as compared with 5,783 by second- 
place France. 


THE PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari, Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1956. viit+IgI pp. 

In this report are published the 
findings of a workshop on the Problems 
of Administration in the American College 
set up by the Catholic University of 
America. Each chapter is devoted to 
one phase of the study and has a section 
of conclusions and a bibliography. Each 
is written by a different member of the 
group who uses his own style to reproduce 
the findings of the workshop. 

The list of participants is imposing 
judged on the basis both of scholarship 
and positions held, making the reading of 
the report stimulating as well as informa- 
tive. This is but one of a series of 
studies dating from 1946, and the editor 
states that the one planned for 1956 will 
be devoted to a study of the Dean’s 
Office and its Functions. 


A SELECTION OF SPEECHES AND OTHER 
Writincs By Henry Stites BARKER, 
SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
siry OF Kentucky, edited by Ezra L. 
Gillis. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1956. 91 pp. $4.00. 
Mr. Gillis, who served as a member of 

the faculty of the University of Kentucky 

for fifty years in the capacity of Registrar 
and Director of the Bureau of Source 
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Materials, writes a long introduction to 
this collection of addresses in which he 
recounts in some detail the contribution 
made to the University by Henry Stites 
Barker. 
selfless devotion to youth and to educa- 
tion, a man of character who neither 
sought the presidency nor hesitated to 
relinquish it in the interest of the 
University. 

There are 11 addresses and writings 
published in this volume and excerpts 
from 13 others. They cover a variety 
of topics and were delivered before 
audiences of many types. Having served 
in several judgeships before accepting the 
University presidency, Mr. Barker did 
not depend upon the whims of a board 
of trustees for his reputation. His 
integrity, wisdom, and eloquence had 
already been established. But perhaps 
the most unusual tribute to him came 
from the students of the University who 
affectionately spoke of him as “Old 
Magnanimous.” 


THE STRENGTH TO MEET Our NATIONAL 
NeED, a Report of the President's 
Committee on Education beyond the 

Amer- 

1955-56. 


High School. Washington, D.C.: 


ican Council on Education, 

v+i125 pp. $1.50. 

Tue First Inrertm Report TO THE 
PresipENT, by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education beyond the High 
School. Washington, D.C. November, 
1957. i1+12 pp. 

The conference out of which the first 
of these reports grew was called by the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education following President 
Eisenhower’s Special Message on Educa- 
tion. Sixty-two of the 77 constituent 
member organizations were represented. 

In the course of the conference special 
emphasis was given to the following 
topics: needs for community or junior 
colleges, the salvaging of talent, adult 
education, the elimination of existing 
inequalities due to geographic, economic, 
or minority group factors, adjustment of 
education to meet individual differences, 
and broad cultural training paralleling 
technical training. Each chapter consists 
of the initial address and the brief 
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remarks which followed on the topic 
under consideration. 

In listing the present heavy demands 
on colleges, demands which will be 
enlarged in the near future, an attempt is 

made to separate from accustomed college 
responsibilities those demands which have 
come from the Federal Government, 
those growing out of national defense, 
medical and health research services, 
agriculture, international exchange, and 
technical assistance to foreign countries. 

The problems of guidance counseling 
and the selection of students for college 
were given consideration in view of the 
shortage of individuals for leadership in 
many lines, especially in teaching and 
engineering. A plea for state and regional 
planning for the great anticipated increase 
in college enrollments concluded the 
discussion. 

Under date of November 16, 1956, the 
President’s Committee on Education 
beyond the High School presented its first 
preliminary report. Ina letter addressed 
to President Eisenhower, the chairman 
of the Committee, stresses the tentative 
nature of this report and the intention of 
the Committee to pose problems that may 
assist the American people to “decide 
the various kinds of _ Post- high school 
education they want.” The committee 
asks for comment and criticism. 

To assure the genuine equality of 
educational opportunity for all qualified 
students, say the Committee, the institu- 
tions and agencies responsible, acting 
collectively, must provide that this educa- 
tion be characterized by four attributes, 
quantity, quality, variety, and accessi- 
bility. Many pertinent statistics are 
given concerning anticipated enrollment, 
present facilities, and the number of 
talented high-school students not going 
to college. 

As a basis for later recommendations, 
six conclusions are listed: 


1. Our ideals and the increasing complexity 
of our civilization require that each 
individual develop his or her talents to the 
fullest. 

. The needs of the individual and of society 
plus an unprecedented growth in population 
of post-high-school age will far outrun the 
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present or planned capacity of existing 
colleges and universities and other post- 
high-school institutions. 

. The needs of the oncoming millions of 
individuals with varying capacities and 
interests will call for a broader range of 
educational opportunities, and less rigid 
time requirements. 

Many more able and qualified teachers will 
be needed than present efforts can provide. 

. There must be promptly formulated an 
explicit, considered policy as to the role 
of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school. 

Even with the best possible utilization of 
existing resources, additional financial 


support must be provided if the additional 
millions in the population are to be enabled 
to develop their talents to the fullest. 


Danville, 


Campus Cuss, by Irene Pierson. 
vili+ 


Illinois: Interstate Press, 

147 pp. $3.50. 

Described as the social “road map” 
for college students and a_ veritable 
encyclopedia of what is proper, this book 
by the Social Director of the Illini 
Union, University of Illinois, is a most 
attractive volume. The format is de- 
signed so that he who runs may read; 
large print, running heads in bold script, 
amusing and clever illustrations by 
Robert Wolfe, all combine to interest the 
young reader for whom the book was 
designed. 

Here one may learn socially accepted 
conduct in everything from how and 
when to kiss your date to the suitability 
of approaching a faculty member at a tea. 
Some chapter titles are: “What to Hear,” 
“How to Develop Personality,” “Con- 
versational Starters,” “Going Steady.” 
Here are the when, why, how, where, whom 
of college etiquette. The brevity of the 
answers and their explicitness adds to its 
effectiveness for campus use. Without 
doubt it will have a wide circulation. 


1955 


A Dictionary or Latin Lirerature, dy 
James H. Mantinband. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. vili+ 
302 pp. $7.50. 

‘his 1s the first time, according to the 
author, that an attempt has been made 
to include in such a catalogue a listing of 
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“the whole span of classical and medieval 
Latin literature” ‘Entries will be 
found under the main authors, works, 
types of literature, periods or trends, 
characters of literature and mythology, 
technical terms, and a number of related 
fields, such as re ligion, education, classical 
scholarship, etc.” (page v). For one who 
has frequent need to seek such reference 
help, it should prove to be a handy 
volume. 


CAREERS FOR GRADUATES: A HANDBOOK 
or INrorRMATION, edited for the Uni- 
versity of London Appointments Board. 
London: Athlone Press, University of 
London, 1955. viiit196 pp. (Ameri- 
can agent John deGraff, Inc., New 
York). 5S. 

This fourth edition, under a new 
name, is a compendium of information 
on careers falling under 19 classifications 
designed to serve university graduates 
and students, particularly those of the 
University of London, head teachers in 
preparatory and parents. The 
opportunities described cover the British 
Commonwealth and in some cases spill 
over onto the continent. Equally valu- 
able is the bibliography of career pam- 
phlets ing books and the list of addresses 
likely to be required by those making 
aaatles, 


schools, 


TEACHING BY CLosEp-Circuir TELE- 
vision, Report of a Conference Spon- 
sored Jointly by the Committee on 
Television of the American Council on 
Education and the State University of 
Iowa. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1956. ix+66 pp 
$1.00. 

The conference on teaching by closed- 
circuit television, held at the University 
of Iowa, was attended by 93 persons from 
$5 institutions and 16 organizations, 
including administrative officers, subject- 
matter teachers, and television specialists. 
This meeting was, in a sense, a recognition 
by the Council of the widespread interest 
that had arisen in the field during the 
year since the conference at East Lansing. 

Informal reports were given from four 
experimental centers, the University of 
Iowa, Pennsylvania State University, 
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New York University, and Stephens 
College. In this booklet will be found 
answers to many questions as far as 
experience to date can answer them. 
Emphasis is given to the need for men 
and women Tineianiien who can break 
with the old teaching methods and at the 
same time, as the fascination with the new 
medium grows on them, will not forget 
the goals and missions of educators. 

To those interested in the technical 
aspects of closed-circuit television in the 
teaching area and those who wish to keep 
abreast of new teaching techniques, this 
book is invaluable. 


A College Teacher Looks 
at the Future 
ROYALL BRANDIS 
[Continued from page 194) 


thin that the young scholar is lost 
among a multitude of differently 
motivated students. If by the end 


of his junior-college career a student 


has not demonstrated the energy, 
capacity, or desire to go further, 
surely we have no obligation to carry 
him the rest of the way. 

The division after the second year 
of college work is a natural one 
because, in most cases, real special- 
ization does not begin until the 
student’s third year. There is no 
guarantee that, even with this arrange- 
ment, there will be sufficient qualified 
faculty to go around, but we will come 
closer to providing for all the oppor- 
tunity to obtain some higher educa- 
tion of ageneral nature. At the same 
time we may thus ensure that we do 
not drown in a sea of variously 
motivated students, those ardent 
scholars through whom, as in the 
long past, man’s accumulated knowl- 
edge is transmitted and enlarged. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 4] 


Whence and Whither 
General Education? 
W. HUGH STICKLER 
[Continued from page 201) 

and distinct cultures and religions, of 
which we as a people have limited 
comprehension.” This situation, he 
implies, must be corrected. Dean 
Schoolcraft thinks that the most 
important general-education gain dur- 
ing the coming decades will be the 
“development of an informed, sym- 
pathetic, tolerant world citizenry.” 

In addition to these five major 
developments the writers of these 
letters mention five other anticipated 
developments often enough to justify 
listing them here: evaluation of 
general-education programs will be 
much improved during the coming 
decades; general education will enjoy 
tremendously increased growth in 
community and junior colleges; in- 
creased emphasis will be placed on 
general-education research and experi- 
mentation; graduate schools will pre- 
pare for the profession more broadly 
trained and appropria tely 
trained teachers in the various areas 
of general education; and general 
education will place more and more 
emphasis on critical and creative 


thinking. 


more 


HE general-education movement 

has made its advances against 
stubborn opposition. Many of the 
pressures of academic life have been 
against it and have militated against 
its effective development. The idea 
of better and more meaningful educa- 
tion for the general student, however, 
has so much to recommend it that it 
continually forces itself into the 
scheme of any thinking college or 
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university faculty. It will continue 
to force itself upon educators until it 
has been dealt with realistically. 

The writers of the letters sum- 
marized in this article would have us 
believe that, all things considered, 
general education has made _ sub- 
stantial progress during the past third 
of acentury. Perhaps the movement 
has not achieved all that its advocates 
might have wished, but, viewed objec- 
tively, it has probably made as much 
progress as its proponents had any 
right to expect. And, according to 
the educators and lay leaders who 
contributed the letters on which this 
article is based, the outlook for general 
education is not discouraging. In 
fact, a heartening future for the 
movement seems to lie ahead. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 4] 


A College Faculty Looks 


at Itself 
WILFRID G. HAMLIN 


[Continued from page 206} 


more in the classes of some faculty 
members than in those of others. If 
a greater attempt is made to help 
students identify and work to meet 
their own needs, will this result in 
sacrificing such group feeling, im- 
perfect though it may be in some 
cases, as presently exists in Goddard 
classes? Or may one build group 
needs from individual needs in such a 
way as to make individual need- 
identification part of the process of 
building group solidarity? The second 
part of the question suggests the 
author’s bias, but there is only 
tentative evidence. 

Third, there seems to be a “‘good 
feeling” about classes and teachers 
on the part of most Goddard students; 
they feel themselves to be intellectu- 
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ally stimulated.*| They regard their 
teachers as considerate and well- 
informed individuals. Like most col- 
lege students, they have guilts about 
out-of-class studying, but rate them- 
selves fairly high in terms of both the 
amount of time put in and the quality 
of their studying. Observers and 
teachers agree, occasional glaring ex- 
ceptions to the contrary. 

These are some of the things the 
Goddard faculty found out about its 
work through the semester’s study. 
Further statistical work on the various 
measures obtained, and addition of 
new information from a continued use 
of the Q-sort reaction form, will 
probably qualify some of these gen- 
eralizations and add others, but the 
present statements seem nevertheless 
justified. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the entire Goddard faculty, co-operat- 
ing under skillful leadership, were 
able to carry out a semester-long 
study of their own teaching which has 
given them a deep and complete 
picture with which to compare their 
work in future years, that many of 
them gained important insights into 
their own teaching through taking 
part in the study, and that, as an 
unlooked-for by-product of the study, 
they have assisted in developing a 
new measuring device of great promise. 
The next step is to see how the study 
of, and experimentation based on, the 
research findings of students of human 
behavior can improve Goddard teach- 
ing, and to check changes in the way 
the Goddard faculty teaches through 
the periodic repetition of studies 
like the one here described. 

{Vol. XXVIII, No. 4] 


‘The Director of Faculty Studies would support 
their feelings, as a result both of his classroom 
observation and of his informal contacts with 
students; they are supported by high test scores. 
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Problems in Home 


Economics 
VICTOR A. CHRISTOPHERSON 


[Continued from page 211| 


keynote of the change has been 

increased flexibility; the following 

provisions are embodied: 

1. A decrease from twenty-four to 
fourteen specifically required courses 
for all home-economics Freshmen and 
Sophomores. 

. An increase of from three to six groups 
of courses according to subject-matter 
areas from which to choose a specified 
number of hours to work. For exam- 
ple, under the former plan the student 
was required to take a particular 
physical-science course. Under the 
new plan the student completes from 
three to six hours of physical science 
choosing from six physical-science 
courses. In the biological sciences, 
the student now has five courses from 
which to select instead of one specific 
course under the old plan. In the 
fine arts, social sciences, and humani- 
ties, considerably more latitude is 
provided. 

. Credit is given the student for physics 
and chemistry courses taken in high 
school. For example, his college 
requirement might thus indicate one 
or the other but not necessarily both. 

. With the exception of the fourteen 
specifically required courses to be 
completed by the end of the sophomore 
year, the requirements from each of 
the six area groups can be fulfilled by 
taking courses which best fit the 
student’s needs in terms of his intended 
major. 

. The new curriculum was designed to 
approximate very closely the freshman 
and sophomore curriculum of the 
College of Arts and Science. 


The consensus of the School of 
Home Economics, as well as of the 
interdisciplinary planning committee, 
was that the revised curriculum would 
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provide both the flexibility and the 
greater range and number of courses 
needed to assure a more sound and 
adequate education for the student. 
While the new curriculum has been 
in effect only three semesters, the 
faculty and student response alike 
have been exceedingly favorable. 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
the areas of recruitment (problems of 
quality and quantity), public rela- 
tions, and curriculum are matters of 
direct concern to the administrator 
and staff alike, and, moreover, that 
they are to a large degree interrelated 
and interdependent. 

The attempt has been made here 
to discuss briefly the nature and 
implications of each problem, and to 
cite an example of how one institu- 
tion has attempted to improve its 
home-economics program. This has 
been done not with the intent to 
provide an airtight solution for all, 
but, rather, with the intent to sensi- 
tize others to these problem areas, 
and to provoke constructive measures 
that will previde for each student in 
home economics in higher education 
adequate educational opportunities. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 4] 


Keep Your Shirt On, Hercules! 


[Continued from page 215] 


sacraments or without faith in the 
American Way or the New York Yankees 
or that Dick Tracy will make it until 
next Sunday? And take “witless.” What, 
precisely, is “witless profusion” when 
related to audio-visual materials? Were 
these materials selected witlessly? Are 
they stored witlessly? Can it be that 
Mr. Weber is implying that Bell and 
Howell is making a projector without a 
mind? 

Finally, Mr. Weber tells us that audio- 
visual materials are used “in profusion”’ 
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in higher education. Here he takes leave 
of the facts completely. Compared to 
elementary and secondary education, to 
industry, to government, and to the 
military, colleges and universities are far 
behind in their use of audio-visual 
communication devices. This is a state 
of affairs so well known in the audio-visual 
field that it is a matter of great concern. 
There are universities that do not have 
as many motion-picture projectors on 
their campuses as do_ neighboring 
elementary-school districts. When Mr. 
Weber categorically states that these 
materials are available in profusion, he 
has neglected his duty as an historian in 
relation to facts. 

Back of all this vituperation, of course, 
is what might be called picturephobdia. 
Mr. Weber obviously has a bad case of 
the disease. Picturephobia, the fear of 
pictures, is a disease that attacks certain 
literary personalities who suffer from an 
unrequited love affair with print. Words- 
worth, for example, had a bad case and 
wrote a vindictive poem about illustrated 
books and newspapers; Henry James had 
it; in our time Clifton Fadiman has had a 
mild case that sometimes disappears, and 
A. Whitney Griswold has reached about 
the Mr. Weber—pretty 
serious. 

These literary minds cannot conceive 
of a world that cannot be described and 
understood by language. The great 
advances of the motion picture, for 
example, in the field of photomicrog- 
raphy,’ make absolutely no difference to 
such people. The fact that any man, 
with the aid of the electron microscope 
and the motion-picture camera, can see 
things that no man could see even 
twenty years ago, is a matter of no 
concern to the literary picturephobe. A 
series of projected transparent maps in 
overlay on an overhead projector might 
even be of some aid in the teaching of 
history, but when picturephobia is in its 
advanced stages, as with Mr. Weber, his 


3See, for example, the recent great science film, 
Hemo, the Magnificent, produced by Frank Capra 
for American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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students, crass nitwits that they are, will 
have to do without. 

One is inclined to feel a little sorry for 
Mr. Weber. He is a man out of joint 
with his time. He has some excellent 
ideas about the care and feeding of non- 
conformists in the graduate program. It 
is too bad that, at the same time, he 
shows such a lack of faith in American 
youth, in American elementary and 
secondary education, and in the possible 
means by which all education might be 
improved. We could, I suppose, speculate 
about going back to those wonderful days 
just after movable type was introduced 
in Europe, but who’d want to, except 
maybe Mr. Weber? And we might also 
suggest that the good professor ought to 
join Nessus in a certain place where long 
ago a certain poet conveniently parked 
the centaur as a means of transportation 
and defense. 

James D. Fixn 
University of Southern California 


Mr. Weber Replies 


[Continued from page 215] 


vintners acquire cirrhosis of the liver. 
But it is difficult to feel much faith in the 
future of education if its champions can 
only answer critics by sending them to 
Hell. Perhaps Mr. Finn does it in a 
friendly fashion has 
Bernard Shaw (he mentions the name). 
I can only accept my fate, like Aucassin 
by whose definition Mr. Finn belongs in 
Paradise. As for me, “to Hell I will go. 
For to Hell go the fine clerks and the fine 
knights and the brave soldiers and 
the noble men. With those will I go. 
And there too go the fair and gracious 
ladies who have two or three friends 
beside their husbands; and there go the 
gold and the silver and all the fine furs; 
and there too go the minstrels and the 
poets and the kings of the world. With 
those will I go, so that I have Nicolette, 
my most sweet friend, with me.” 
Eucen J. WEBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Vocabulary of 
College Students in 
Classroom Speeches 


JOHN W. BLACK and 
MARIAN AUSHERMAN 
The purposes of this study were to 
sample and appraise the formal 
speaking vocabulary of young men 
of college age and to specify the 
over-all vocabulary of a group of 
274 students in 607 classroom 
spe eches. The 6,826 different words 
are listed by frequency of use and 
are arranged alphabetically. 
68 pp. 
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The Making of a Modern 
University 
By LOUIS R. WILSON 
The warmly human story of the transition 
of the oldest state university from a small 
college to a full-statured university, serving 


the State and region. 


Told by the man whose participation in 
the events he records, whose ideas and ideals 
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